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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 


A SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FOR THE YEAR 1943 


Water GRAHAM, Editor 


This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. The English section is limited to 
the years 1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of 
course. Important books published earlier are included in the 
list for 1943 when for some reason they were inadequately 
noticed in the bibliography for 1942 (ELH 10. 1-25) or when 
significant reviews have appeared within the year 1943. In all 
cases where no date for the year is given, 1943 may be assumed. 

The Editor acknowledges with gratitude the assistance given 
him by his several collaborators, for materials gathered or for 
critical comments or for both. They are André Lévéque and 
Jean-Albert Bédé (French), Robert T. Ittner and Edwin H. 
Zeydel (German) , Nicholson B. Adams (Spanish) , Katharine 
Strelsky (Slavonic) ; and in English, Clarence D. Thorpe, Ernest 
Bernbaum, Newman I. White, Bennett Weaver, Charles F. 
Harrold, Walter G. Johnson, and Horace A. Eaton. 
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1. Brs.iocRAPHY 


American bibliography for 1942. Ed. by Millett Henshaw, Albert 
C. Baugh, Thomas H. Johnson, H. Carrington Lancaster, 
Edwin B. Williams, and Henry C. Nordmeyer. PMLA 57 
(1942). Supplement, 1207-1329. 

Books and printing. A selected list of periodicals 1800-1942. Ed. by 
Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kiip. Woodstock, Vt. Rudge. 

Doctoral dissertations accepted by American universities 1942-43. 
Compiled for the ARL and edited by Edward A. Henry. 
New York. H. W. Wilson Company. 

English literature, 1660-1800; a current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis Landa. PQ 22 (1943). 125-188. ° 

English, Scottish, and Irish diaries, journals, common-place books, 
etc., 1550-1900. Compiled by E. F. MacPike. Bulletin of 
bibliography and dramatic index. Boston. F. W. Faxon 
Company. 17 (1942). 183-5; (1943) . 213-15. 

Gray, W. Forbes. The John Lee collection II. TLS June 26, p. 312. 
Contains bibliographical information regarding John Leyden, friend of Scott. 

Harvard summaries of theses, 1940. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard 
University Press, 1942. 

Jones, Claude E. Collected bibliographies to 1825. Bulletin of 
bibliography and dramatic index. 17 (1943) . 90. 

Pearce, Ethel. The Larpent plays: additions and corrections. HLQ 
6 (1942-3). 491-5. 

The romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1942. By Walter Graham and others. ELH 10 
(1943) . 1-25. 

Victorian bibliography for 1942. By William D. Templeman. MP 
40 (1943). 330-51. 

William Thomas Lowndes. TLS July 31, p. 367. 

A centenary tribute to a pioneer among English bibliographers who died 
in 1843. 

Work in progress in the modern humanities 1942. Ed. by J. M. 
Osborn and Patricia Maxwell Withner. Bulletin No. 20 A. 
Modern Humanities Research Association. 

The year’s work in English studies, Vol. 21, 1940. Ed. by Frederick 
S. Boas. Oxford University Press, 1942. 


Rev. in TLS Jan. 23, p. 46; by Don Allen in MLQ 4 (1943). 112-13. 
Nineteenth century section, pt. 1, compiled by Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
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2. ENvIRONMENT: Art, Socrety, Poxitics, RELIGION 


Aldington, Richard. The duke. New York. The Viking Press. 

Rev. by Jacques Barzun in NYHTB Oct. 10, p. 3; by Cecil Roberts in 
NYT Oct. 10, p. 3. 
A biography of Arthur Wellesley, the first Duke of Wellington. 

Aspinall-Oglander, Cecil. Admiral’s widow. Being the life and 
letters of the Hon. Mrs. Edward Boscawen from 1761 to 1805. 
London. Hogarth Press, 1942. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 30, p. 49; by Peter Quennell in NSN Feb. 27, p. 145. 
The home front in Napoleon’s day. 

Davies, Godfrey. The pattern of British foreign policy 1815-1914. 
HLQ 6 (1943) . 367-77. 

Elwin, Malcolm. The founder of the “ Quarterly Review ”—John 
Murray II. Quarterly Review No. 557 (1943). 1-15. (See 
below “ Murray ”). 

Fast, Howard. Citizen Tom Paine. New York. Duell, Sloane, & 
Pearce. 

Rev. by Elmer Rice in NYT Apr. 25, pp. 1, 18; by Allan Nevins in SRL 
May 1, p. 8. 

Germany’s lost heritage. From literary wealth to propaganda. TLS 
(article) Oct. 2, p. 474. 

Gray, W. Forbes. Turner’s “ Best engraver.” TLS Oct. 16, p. 504. 
An article on William Miller of Edinburgh. 

Hudson, Derek. Thomas Barnes of The Times, with selections from 
his critical essays never before reprinted. Ed. by Harold 
Child. Cambridge. Cambridge University Press. 
Review-article in TLS Nov. 20, p. 558; also editorial, p. 559. 

An excellent new biography of the friend of Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Keats, John and Leigh Hunt. 

Landmarks. A book of topographical verse for England and Wales. 
Chosen by G. R. Hamilton and John Arlott. London, 
Cambridge University Press. 

Rev. in TLS Dec. 25, p. 618; also editorial, p. 619. 
Presents a picture of England and Wales through the eyes of 180 poets. 

The Lieven-Palmerston correspondence, 1828-1856. Translated and 
edited by Lord Sudley. With a preface by Sir John Squire. 
London. Murray. 

Rev. by Ambrose Pryde in T&T May 8, p. 382. 
The correspondence of a woman in politics. 

Mackenzie, Faith Compton. Napoleon at the Briars. London. 
Cape. 

Rev. by Cicely Hamilton in T&T June 12, p. 488. 

An unfamiliar portrait of a Caged Eagle—Napoleon on St. Helena. 
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Murray, John. 1778-1843. “The Anax of publishers.” TLS June 

26, p. 308. Also editorial, p. 307. 

A centenary tribute to John Murray II, the intimate of Byron, Scott, and 
other writers in the Romantic Period, and the founder and publisher of the 
Quarterly Review, which through the critical ineptitudes of Gifford, Croker, 
and Lockhart came to be known as the persecutor of Shelley and Keats and 
the chief reactionary force in the realm of criticism. 

Marsh, George L. Pierce Egan the elder. TLS July 17, p. 348. 
Cf. Hubert J. Norman, Aug. 7, p. 384, and Aubrey Noakes, Aug. 21, p. 408. 


The Nelson touch: An anthology of Nelson’s letters. Compiled by 


Clemence Dane. London. Heinemann. 

Rev. by Stephen Gwynn in T&T Jan. 2, p. 12. 

Nicolson, Harold. The desire to please: a biography of Hamilton 

Rowan. New York. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Rev. by E. L. Woodward in Spect. May 28, p. 504; by Frank MacDermot 
in NR Oct. 18, p. 529; by Eliz. Bowen in NSN May 22, p. 340; in TLS 
May 22, p. 250; by James Stern in Nation Oct. 23, p. 476; by Saul Bellow in 
NYT Oct. 3, p. 5. 

A biography by his descendant of the adventurous champion of, Catholic 
Emancipation, who was also the collaborator of Wolfe Tone in the organiza- 
tion of the United Irishmen. 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. An early suitor of Mary Wollstonecraft. PMLA 

58 (1943) . 163-9. 

Probably about 1787-80, Mary Wollstonecraft appears to have met Joshua 
Waterhouse, a fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge, and Vicar of 
Coton. Some forty years later he was murdered by a servant, and interest 
in the crime resulted in a published statement that his papers contained 
letters from her. The letters have been lost, and the present paper seeks to 
give some substance to the shadowy affair by providing a sketch of Water- 
house and by citing passages in her writings at the time which might refer 
to the connection. (N.I. W.) 

Piper, John. British romantic artists. (Britain in pictures.) 

London. Collins, 1942. 

Reproductions from the work of William Gilpin, John Sell Cotman, J. M. 
W. Turner, Richard Wilson, Girtin, Rowlandson, Palmer, Blake, and others. 

Priestley, F. E. L. Platonism in William Godwin’s Political Justice 

MLQ 4 (1943). 63-70. 

Quinlan, M. J. Victorian prelude. New York. Columbia University 

Press, 1941. 

Rev. by M. D. George in RES 19 (1943). 220-22; by Charles Frederick 
Harrold in MLQ 4 (1943). 386-8. 

Ritchie, Andrew C. English painters: Hogarth to Constable. Johns 

Hopkins Press. 

Rev. by Jerome Mellquist in Kenyon Rev. Summer (1943). 454-5. 

Stuart, Dorothy Margaret. Regency roundabout. London. Mac- 
millan. 


Rev. in TLS Mar. 13, p. 121; by Cressida Ridley in NSN Apr. 10, p. 244; 
by C. E. Vulliamy in Spect. Mar. 10, p. 274. 
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The torch of freedom. Ed. by Emil Ludwig and H. B. Kranz. New 
York. Farrar & Rinehart. 
Rev. by Gilbert Chase in SRL Oct. 16, p. 29. 
Contains essay on Byron by André Maurois. 


Tarlé, Eugene. Napoleon’s invasion of Russia—1812. Translated 
by G. M. London. Allen & Unwin. 
Trevelyan, George Macaulay. English social history. (Chaucer to 
Queen Victoria). New York. Longmans, Green & Co., 1942. 
Rev. by Charles Richard Sanders in SAQ 42 (1943). 102-4; by Christopher 
Morley in SRL Feb. 20, pp. 9-10. 


Writers of the western world. Ed. by Addison Hibbard. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1942. 


Selections from English and foreign literature. 


2. CRITICAL 


Baker, Herschel. John Philip Kemble. The actor in his theatre. 
Cambridge. Harvard Press, 1942. 
Rev. by M. Willson Disher in Spect. Aug. 18, p. 153; in TLS Jan. 16, p. 32; 
by Harold N. Hillebrand in JEGP 42 (1943). 29 1-93. 
A biography of the chief founder of the declamatory school of acting, who 
was an admirer of Charles Lamb and an intimate of Sir Walter Scott. 


Barzun, Jacques. Romanticism and the modern ego. Boston. 

Little, Brown & Co. 

Rev. by Harry Levin in NR Oct. 25, pp. 584-6; by George F. Whicher in 
NYHTB Oct. 31, p. 5; by Christian Gauss in SRL Dec. 4, pp. 25-6; by 
Merle Curti in NYT Dec. 19, p. 9. 

More aspects of modern life are dealt with here than the title suggests; 
perhaps a better designation would have been “ The Relation of Romanticism 
to Modern Politics and Culture.” The book has two themes, (1) the sup- 
posedly widespread belief that Fascism and Nazism are romantic movements; 
and (2) the true nature and value of romanticism, past and present. Dr. 
Barzun’s discussion of the second theme is sound and valuable. He discusses 
such matters as the relation of Rousseau to modern totalitarianism; the 
debatable superiority of classicism to romanticism; the filial relation to 
romanticism of realism, symbolism, and naturalism; the supercilious attitude 
of the Lost Generation (here “ the modern ego” steps upon the scene); and 
finally the outlook for romanticism after the war. Literature and politics are 
the chief subjects, but painting and music are also considered. Praiseworthy 
is the insistence that romanticism is not something past and gone, but power- 
fully alive as a force and problem today. Especially commendable among 
many good passages are those (pp. 45 and 246) in which Dr. Barzun explains 
the relation of Hegel and Fichte to Nazism, and with admirable candor 
retracts his former misinterpretations of Hegel. 

The author himself considers his other theme the more important. He 
maintains: “It has become an unquestioned dogma that Fascism and 
National Socialism are romantic movements based on romantic irrationalism.” 
“The world keeps parroting,” he says, “ Romanticism is an emotional fling, 
an escape from the real.” His belief that he is exposing a widely accepted 
error gives his book a dramatic and polemic tone. But the writers whom he 
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New | cites in support of this allegedly common misconception are not impressive 
witnesses, being mostly journalists. One cannot help wondering whether they 
are merely strawmen. To begin a discussion of Rousseau with a quotation 
from Irving Babbitt might have been pardonable twenty years ago, but is 
hardly so today. Why does Dr. Barzun, when he intends to set forth the 


slated present state of opinion about romanticism, nowhere refer to the “ Symposium 

on Romanticism” published by the Modern Language Association in 1940? 
-er to Its accompanying bibliography listed what experts regarded as the most 
1942. important studies of the subject. Of the twelve titles listed in the field of 
topher German romanticism, Dr. Barzun mentions only two; of the twelve in the 


French, none; and of the thirteen in the English, only two (one being 
Babbitt). To ignore to such an extent those works on the romantic move- 
oston. ment which literary scholars of high repute consider of primary importance, 
seems hardly justifiable on the part of one who professes to set forth the 
consensus of opinion. 

The materials appeared originally as Lowell Lectures. The book is rather 
loosely thrown together. Nearly a third of it consists of appended “ Notes 
and References.” These contain some passages which are as valuable as 
any in the text, and which should have been incorporated therein (e. g., 


eatre. that on Idealizing, p. 280). Both in larger and smaller matters there are 
signs of too much haste. The chapter on the Romantic Life lacks coherence. 
» p. 82; The style is sometimes slipshod: there are barbarisms like “ libraryfuls,” and 
colloquialisms like “to hit the high spots of a man’s life” and “to tackle 
g, who subjectivism.” Dr. Barzun is a valiant fighter in a good cause. It is to be 
hoped that he will forge his next sword with greater care. (E. B.) 
oston. Barzun, Jacques. What is a Romantic life? SRL Sept. 11, pp. 4-6. 
Birkenhead, Sheila. Against oblivion. The life of Joseph Severn. 
cher in London. Cassell. 
5-6; by Rev. in TLS May 29, p. 256; by Peter Quennell in NSN July 24, p. 61; 
by Lettice Fowler in Spect. June 18, p. 573. 
iggests; This new biography is written by a descendant of Severn, Keats’s friend. 
nticism It is “ so nearly good that it deserves criticism for not being better.” Deriving 
1€ sup- from rich materials, published letters and memoirs, supplemented by oral 
ments; family traditions and a mass of family papers, it could have been the 
it. Dr. definitive life of an interesting man. It is far from that. It is carelessly done, 
iscusses full of inadvertent repetitions and banalities. Its faults cannot easily be 
m; the overlooked. Unfortunately, Lady Birkenhead chose to cast her excellent 
‘ion to materials into “ popular” form. She was apparently influenced by Maurois’ 
ttitude life of Shelley, not knowing perhaps that Maurois had confessed his sins 
>); and and promised to sin no more (see his The Ethics of Biography in the 
ics are English Institute Annual, 1942, pp. 6-28). An example of the result may be 
worthy seen in the following quotation: 
— Joseph walked part of the way back with Keats. . . . Joseph said 
aoe nothing, and Keats shrugged his shoulders and smiled. “ Now, is not all 
xplains this a most paltry thing to think about,” he said in a lighter tone. . . . 
candor Then his thoughts turned again to his poem. “I have heard Hunt say, 
and I may be asked—why endeavour after a long poem? To which I 
it. He should answer,” etc. 
a. But Keats did not say this when walking home with Severn; at least he 
fing did not, as far as the records show. Keats wrote something like this in a 
cepte d letter to his brother George who was at this time in Kentucky. Keats may 


sams tee have said something very like this to some one at some time—we don’t know, 
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nor can we know. But to choose passages from his letters and embed them in 
fictitious conversations, as Lady Birkenhead does, is “ both literary vandalism 
and an appalling misuse of historical evidence ” (see Lettice Fowler in Spect. 
June 18, p. 573). It is simple charlatanism. In biography, truth is more 
interesting than fiction, falsehood not interesting at all. The story of Joseph 
Severn needs no embellishments. 

There has long been a need for a new life of Severn, to supersede Sharpe’s 
biography of 1892; but this is hardly the book desired. (W.G.) 

Bisson, L. A. Amedée Pinchot: a romantic Prometheus. Oxford. 
Blackwell. 

Rev. in TLS Jan. 23, p. 39. 

A French translator of Byron and Scott. 

Blunden, Edmund. Behind the poem. Students or voluptuaries? 
TLS (article) Sept. 25, pp. 462, 466. 

Dictionary of world literature: criticism—forms—technique. Ed. 
by Joseph T. Shipley. New York. The Philosophical Library. 
Contributors and advisers include C. D. Thorpe, Helen C. White, René 

Wellek, Archer Taylor, Donald A. Stauffer, Hyder E. Rollins, Stith Thompson, 
and Louise Pound. 

English Institute Annual for 1941. Ed. by Rudolph Kirk. New York. 
Columbia University Press, 1942. 

Rev. by W. W. Greg in RES 19 (1943). 320-23; by J. D. Cowley in MLR 
838 (1943). 359-62. 

English Institute Annual for 1942. Ed. by Rudolph Kirk. New 
York. Columbia University Press. 

Contains essays by André Maurois (The Ethics of Biography) and by 
Newman I. White (On Interpretation in Biography) which illustrate the 
problems and difficulties of life-writing, especially in the cases of Byron and 
Shelley. 


Entwistle, William J. and Gillett, Eric. The Literature of England 
A. D. 500—1942. London. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Knight, C. Wilson. The starlit dome. London. Oxford Press, 1941. 
Rev. by Kathleen Tillotson in RES 19 (1943). 323-4. 

Larrabee, Stephen A. English bards and Grecian marbles. New 
York. Columbia University Press, 1942. 
Rev. by Douglas Bush in JEGP 42 (1943). 595-97. 

Loewenberg, Alfred. An unrecorded English tragedy and some 
verses. N&Q 184 (1943) . 314-15. 

Mayo, Robert D. How long was Gothic fiction in vogue? MLN 
58 (1943) . 58-64. 

Miles, Josephine. Pathetic fallacy in the nineteenth century. 


Berkeley. University of California Press, 1942. (University 


of California Publications in English 12, No. 2.) 

The pathetic fallacy, writes Miss Miles, “is a way of seeing the world 
and expressing the view.” In the work of the poets from Collins to Keats the 
pathetic fallacy appeared on the average,once in every 54 lines. In 1856 
Ruskin not only named this “way of seeing the world (Modern Painters, 
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vol. 8) ” but branded it as “simple falsehood—definite absurdity.” Not 
merely as a consequence of Ruskin’s derogation but also as a result of 
tendencies which had already begun to flow together, the use of the fallacy 
was cut in half among the poets from Tennyson to Eliot. In the entire list 
Browning was most abstemious, employing the device but ten times in 
2880 lines. 

“This study covers two centuries through twenty-four works or groups 
of works, attempting a view of a trend,” says the author. She assumes that 
since “every poetic device participates in a large world of thought ” and that 
since the pathetic fallacy so participated, any modification in the use of the 
fallacy would indicate a change in thinking at the time the modification was 
made. 

Having written a chapter on those modifications of the device most 
significantly made in the poetry of the two centuries, and in a following 
chapter having supplemented her observations by excerpts taken from the 
notes of the poets and from the critical discussions of the period—especially 
from the Ruskin versus Wordsworth discussion—Miss Miles draws certain 
conclusions. Among the most interesting of them are the following: That 
the rich use or the spare use of the pathetic fallacy is per se aesthetically 
neither right nor wrong; it reflects merely the point of view of its respective 
time. That changes in the use of the fallacy, although seeming to be 
sudden—vide Tennyson—are “visible beforehand.” That “the course of 
articulation of the controlling thought” runs from incidental first “noting 
of new things” through a period of full critical, poetic, and artistic inter- 
working,” to a decline and to revivals after the decline. That “the relation 
of the device to individual poets illuminates problems in their work.” That 
“our criticism of Romanticism today, often in terms of language, ignores the 
continuity of its growth from earlier stages.’ That “we need much more 
knowledge of this device.” (B. W.) 


———. Some major poetic words. Berkeley. University of Cali- 


fornia Press. (University of California Publications in 

English 14, 233-9.) 

Drawing from concordances, the author presents “lists ... of the ten 
words most used by twenty-one poets,” ranging from Chaucer to Housman. 
She finds “the degree of agreement . . . about seventy-five per cent,” and 
sees “ an interesting relation of agreement to variation.” Perhaps the word to 
characterize the article is “ interesting.” One might hope that in this kind 
of study the factor of interest and the factor of significance may not become 
confused. (B. W.) 


Mineka, Francis E. The critical reception of Milton’s De Doctrina 


Christiana. University of Texas Studies in English (pp. 

115-147). 

A survey of periodical criticism of Milton’s “ heretical ” work on its publica- 
tion in 1825. Of interest to students of the poet’s influence in the period. 


Needler, G. H. The Lone Shieling: origin and authorship of the 


Blackwood “ Canadian Boat-song.” Toronto. Toronto Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. 
Rev. by R. K. Gordon in RES 19 (1943). 108. 


Nolte, Fred O. Art and reality. Lancaster, Pa., 1942. 


Rev. by Marvin T. Herrick in JEGP 42 (1943). 617-19. 
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Romanticism’s ancestry. TLS May 15, p. 234. 


A review-article on heralds of the religion of sentiment in 18th century 
poetry, based on Fairchild’s Religious Trends in English Poetry, Vol. 2. 

Shoemaker, Francis. Aesthetic experience and the humanities. New 
York. Columbia University Press. 

Sitwell, Edith. A poet’s notebook. London. Macmillan, 1942. 
Rev. by Charles Williams in T&T June 26, p. 524. 

Contains notes on Wordsworth, Byron, and Blake. 

Reilly, Joseph J. Of books and men. New York. Messner. 

Rev. by John Cournos in NYT Jan. 24, p. 35. 
Lamb, DeQuincey, Hazlitt, ete. 

The Romantics. An anthology chosen by Geoffrey Grigson. 
London. George Routledge & Sons, 1942. 

Tate, Allen. The language of poetry. Princeton University Press, 
1942. 

Rev. by Marvin T. Herrick in JEGP 42 (1943). 293-94. 

Wardle, Ralph M. Who was Morgan Odoherty? PMLA 58 (1943). 
716-727. 

No single person could be identified with this “author” of Blackwoods. 
Author concludes that the name was “an embodiment of the Irishness in 
several men’s minds—and most of them were dyed-in-the-wool Scots.” 

Willey, Basil. The eighteenth century background. London, 1940. 
New York, 1941. 

Rev. by A. O. Lovejoy in MLN 58 (1943). 485-7; by Melvin Rader in 
MLQ 4 (1943). 116-17. 

Woolf, Virginia. The death of the moth and other essays. New 

York. Harcourt, Brace Company, 1942. 

Rev. by Mark Schorer in YR 82 (1943). 377-78. 

A reprinting of earlier essays concerned with S. T. Coleridge, Shelley, and 
Sara Coleridge (pp. 104-128). 

Wormley, Stanton L. Heine in England. With an introduction by 
William Clyde DeVane. Chapel Hill. University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Rev. by Hermann Kesten in SRL June 5, p. 35. 


4. Sruptes or AuTHORS 


Barbauld. “ Life, I know not.” Mrs. Barbauld; 1743-1825. TLS 
June 19, p. 298. 
A bi-centenary article. 

Pryde, Ambrose. Letitia Barbauld (1743-1825). T&T June 19, 
p. 498. 

Byron. Byron the realist. TLS (editorial) Oct. 23, p. 511. 


New appreciation of an English poet of freedom, who was “at war with 
all who war with thought.” 


Byron: an uncollected couplet? N&Q 184 (1943). 316. 
English Institute Annual (see section 3). 
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Jaggard, William. Byron: a bust. N&Q 184 (1943). 205. See also 
pp. 138, 238. 

McElderry, R. B., Jr. Byron’s epitaph to Boatswain. MLN 58 
(1943). 553. 

Poston, M. L. Byron’s “ Lines to E. N. Long.” TLS Aug. 7, p. 384; 
also A. Hammond, Oct. 9, p. 492. 

Tillotson, Geoffrey. Flecker and Byron. N&Q 182 (1942) . 312-3. 

Coleridge, Hartley. New poems by Hartley Coleridge. Ed. by 
E. L. Griggs. New York. Oxford University Press, 1942. 


Rev. by R. B. McElderry Jr. in MLQ 4 (1943). 368-9; by R. C. Bald in 
MLN 58 (1943). 645-6. 


Coleridge, S. T. Bonjour, Adrien. Coleridge’s “Hymn before 
Sunrise.” A study of facts and problems connected with the 
poem. Lausanne. Imprimerie la concorde, 1942. 

By a former student of Professor John Livingston Lowes, Bonjour’s study is 
in the tradition of the master. Under this influence, the 88-line poem calls 
for over two hundred pages of analysis, interpretation, and discussion of 
sources. Pointing out that the “ Hymn before Sunrise” is the first poem of 
any importance of Coleridge’s to follow “ Dejection: an Ode,” Mr. Bonjour 
prepares the reader for his study by an account of what he calls Coleridge’s 
“ dejection crisis.” Thus approached the poem may be regarded as an attempt 
by Coleridge to recapture the poetic powers he had formerly been conscious of. 
As a result, the book is in some measure a study of the fascinating problem 
of why Coleridge ceased to be a great poet during the last thirty-two years 
of his life. 

The author examines the conditions surrounding the composition of the 
poem and the problem of its relation to Fredericke Brun’s Chamounix beym 
Sonnenaufgange, finding it difficult to reconcile Coleridge’s own statements 
with the ..ymn’s obvious dependence on Brun. Bonjour is able to add 
to our knowledge of the problem by his discovery that the introductory 
note of the poem is derived from notes appended to the original edition of 
the Brun poem. but subsequently omitted. Coleridge’s failure to make any 
reference to Brun’s poem is significant, and—rightly viewed—pathetic, Mr. 
Bonjour believes. Once more Coleridge is seen as fearing to disappoint the 
friends who expected so much of him. Besides the general influence of the 
Psalms and Thomson, which Coleridge acknowledged, Bonjour sees possible 
indebtedness to Thomas Burnet’s Telluris Theoria Sacra and to Helen Maria 
Williams’ Tour. 

It is to be especially regretted that Bonjour’s book is now difficult to 
obtain, for it should be in every university library. It may be hoped that 
post-war conditions will make it more easily available. 


Fisch, M. H. The Coleridges, Dr. Prati, and Vico. MP 41 (1943). 
111-122. 
Contains an uncollected letter from S.'T.C. to an Italian refugee in England. 
Gay, R. M. Coleridge’s Dejection: an ode. Explicator 2, no. 2, 
November (14). 
Heidbrink, F. H. Coleridge’s Ode on the Departing year. 
Explicator 1, no. 3. Dec. 21. 
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Joughin, G. Louis. Coleridge’s Lewti: the biography of a poem. 
University of Texas Studies in English. Pp. 66-93. 

Kurtz, Benjamin P. Coleridge on Swedenborg, with unpublished 
Marginalia on the Prodromus. Berkeley. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. (Essays and Studies by members of the depart- 
ment of English, University of California, 14, pp. 199-214.) 

Nethercot, Arthur H. Coleridge’s Ode on the Departing Year. 
Explicator 1, no. 8, 64, June. 

Notes on Donne, 2. Coleridge and Donne. N&Q 184 (1943) . 165-6. 

Sanders, Charles Richard. Coleridge and the Broad Church Move- 
ment. Durham, N.C. Duke University Press, 1942. 

Rev. by Charles Frederick Harrold in JEGP 43 (1944). 137-39; by Joseph 
E. Baker in PQ 22 (1943). 285-6; by Richard Brooks in MLN 58 (1943). 
646-7; in TLS (review-article) Jan. 23, p. 42. 

Scudder, Harold H. Bartram’s Travels. N&Q 184 (1943). 154-5. 

Sparrow, John. Jortin and Coleridge. TLS Apr. 3, p. 163. 

DeQuincey. Proctor, Sigmund K. Thomas DeQuincey’s theory of 
literature. Ann Arbor. University of Michigan Press. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Publications; Language and Literature, 
19.) 

Rev. by M. M. Kirkwood in University of Toronto Quarterly 13 (1943). 
132-3. 

A close and penetrating study by a subtle philosophic mind. After careful 
consideration of all evidence however fragmentary and contradictory, the 
writer discovers no new clear pattern in De Quincey’s aesthetic theories; but 
he corrects certain misconceptions of critics and leaves the Opium Eater his 
long established credit for suggestiveness and occasional brilliant insight. He 
tends to remove De Quincey’s claims to originality and finds his lack of 
consistency to be based on the conflict in his character between pure intellect 
and intense religious feeling. The book would seem to be the last word on 
its subject. The quality of the study makes doubly regrettable the early 
death of the author. 

The appendix by Professor Clarence D. Thorp¢surveying the more recent 
studies of De Quincey’s criticism is an important contribution. (H. A. E.) 

Hallam. Motter, T. H. Vail (Ed.). The writings of Arthur Hallam. 
Now first collected and edited. New York. Mod. Lang. 
Assoc. London. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by Frederic E. Faverty in JEGP 42 (1943) . 604-607. 

Half of Hallam’s prose and two-thirds of his verse are now available for 
the first time. While Arthur Hallam is not usually thought of as a romantic 
(since he lives in memory only because of his connection with Tennyson) 
yet his life and death fall within the period of this bibliography. The publica- 
tion of all his poetry and prose, much of it hitherto suppressed by paternal 
eccentricity, reveals Hallam no immortal poet or thinker. It does show him 
a genuine and extreme sentimentalist. 


Hazlitt. Albrecht, William Price. William Hazlitt and the Mal- 
thusian controversy. Doctoral thesis (unpub.) University 
of Chicago. 
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Brightfield, M. F. (See Scott). 
Maclean, Catherine Macdonald. Born under Saturn: a biography 
of William Hazlitt. London. Collins. 
Review-article (“ Hazlitt with his dog. A stalwart in the war of libera- 
tion”) TLS Nov. 6, p. 534; by Alan Dent in T&T Nov. 6, p. 909; by C. E. 
Vulliamy in Spect. Oct. 22, p. 388. 
That Hazliitt was one of the most provocative figures in the Romantic 
Period, the reviews of Miss Maclean’s new book amply demonstrate. He 
appears to be hated now by some critics as he was hated by some of his 
contemporaries. There is always a suspicion, when a man is so cordially 
disliked by many otherwise respectable people, that he has glimpsed a truth 
which they fear, or that he has a kind of integrity which cannot be bought 
or overawed. Hazlitt had integrity as a critic; that will hardly now be 
denied. Miss Maclean is not one who fears his critical integrity or his 
liberal political views. She deals with his strange and often violent personality 
with sympathy and fairness, brings out clearly his high and rare conception 
of the critic’s function, and gives him a prominent place:in the noble 
procession of those stalwarts who have battled to liberate the human spirit. 


Poston, M. L. Hazlitt’s “ Liber Amoris.” TLS Aug. 14, p. 396. 

Wilcox, Stewart C. A Hazlitt borrowing from Godwin. MLN 58 
(1943) . 69-70. 

——. Hazlitt in the workshop: the manuscript of The Fight. 
Transcribed, with collation, notes and commentary. Balti- 
more. Johns Hopkins Press. 

Hemans. Cunningham, W. R. Mrs. Hemans at Mount Rydal—A 
letter from Joanna Baillie. TLS Oct. 23, p. 516. 

A letter recently acquired by the library of Glasgow University. 

Keats. Bate, Walter Jackson. The development of Keats’ prosody. 
Doctoral thesis (unpub.). Harvard University. 

Birkenhead, Sheila (see section 3). 

Briggs, H. E. Keats’s “ Gather the Rose.” MLN 58 (1943) . 620-22. 

Keats’s “ golden-tongued romance.” MLN 58 (1943). 

125-28. 

—. Keats’s “Sickly Imagination and Sick Pride.” MLQ 4 
(1943) . 309-13. 

Burke, Kenneth. Symbolic action in a poem by Keats. Accent. 
Autumn, 1943. Pp. 30-42. 

Communication with Keats. In Menander’s Mirror, TLS Apr. 24, 
p. 195. 

Ford, George H. Keats and the Victorians. A Study of his influence 
and rise to fame, 1821-1895. Doctoral thesis (unpub.) Yale. 

McLuhan, Herbert Marshall. Aesthetic pattern in Keats’s Odes. 
University of Toronto Quarterly 12 (1943). 167-180. 

Pettit, Henry. Scientific correlatives of Keats’ Ode to Psyche. 
SP 40 (1943). 560-7. 

Whidden, Reginald R. Keats’ The Eve of St. Agnes. Explicator 1, 

No. 8, 66, June. 
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Williams, Blanche Colton. Forever young. New York. Putnam. 

Rev. by R. Ellis Roberts in SRL Aug. 28, p. 8; by George F. Whicher in 
NYHTB Apr. 18, p. 5; by Carlos Baker in NYT Apr. 18, p. 4. 

Professor Williams has written a biography based primarily on Keats’s 
letters, with running enlargements expressing her conception of what Keats 
and others would have said or thought in given situations. Her specific 
technique is largely imaginary conversations between Keats and his friends, 
members of his family, and Fanny Brawne, varied with unspoken soliloquy 
where circumstances are not permissive of dialogue. Although she includes 
thoughts as well as actions as an objective of her presentation, Miss Williams’ 
accent is distinctly on the doings of Keats, his personality and character, 
and his social relationships. She is not interested in his ideas, at least not to 
the point of developing them beyond the stage of Keats’s own isolated 
expression. And she deliberately omits more than ¢asual consideration of his 
poetry—though one of the best sections of the book is an imaginary scene in 
which Keats and Fanny Brawne critically pore over the newly written “ Ode 
to a Nightingale.” Miss Williams succeeds well in presenting Keats as a 
human being, with his portion of frailties, but with character and dignity 
and manliness, and with deep personal integrity. She does little, however, 
to aid in an understanding of his poetry and of his poetic genius. 

It has for some time now been conceded that one cannot know Keats’s 
poetry fully without the aid of his letters. It should be equally obvious, I 
think, that one cannot know the life of Keats in its fullness without the aid 
of his poetry. Perhaps no man in the history of letters has been more 
completely the poet than was Keats. He thought poetry and lived poetry, as 
it may be conceived Shakespeare must have thought and lived drama and 
the theatre. To talk of Keats at all without due recognition of this fact is 
like talking of the play without mention of the prince. His letters are 
invaluable to a knowledge of his life, but his poetry is invaluable to this end, 
too. His life was all one piece, with the poetry inextricably woven into the 
whole pattern. Here, I feel, is where we must quarrel a little with Miss 
Williams. By relying too exclusively on the letters, she automatically excludes 
much evidence on that which reveals Keats in his uniqueness and his strength. 

(C.D. T.) 
Wright, Herbert G. Keats’s “ Isabella.” TLS Apr. 17, p. 192. 

Shows how Keats’s “Isabella” differs from the tale in the Decameron, 
and how much the poet may have been influenced by the 1620 version of 
the latter. ‘ 

Lamb. Baily, F. E. The perfect age. London. Macdonald. 

The author has chosen six people whom he considers perfect, each in at 
least one relationship. The well known story of the relationship of Charles 
and Mary Lamb is retold, as one of these, presenting Charles as the perfect 
brother. 

Barnett, George L. An unprinted poem by Charles Lamb. HLQ 6 

(1943) . 357-8. 

Birss, John H. Lamb on revisions: an uncollected letter. N&Q 183 

(1943) . 286. 

Houghton, Walter E., Jr. Lamb’s criticism of Restoration comedy. 
ELH 10 (1943). 61-72. 
Challenges the traditional theory that Lamb interpreted Restoration comedy 
as representing “an altogether speculative scene of things, which has no 
reference whatever to the world that is.” A provocative article. 
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Letters of Charles Lamb. N&Q 184 (1943). 248-9. 

Landor. Elwin, Malcolm. Savage Landor. New York. Mac- 
millan, 1941. 

L., S. W. Landor and T. J. Mathias. N&Q 184 (1943) . 219-20. 

Super, R. H. Landor’s critique of The Cenci—a correction. SP 40 
(1943). 101. 

Lockhart. Strout, Alan Lang. Some unpublished letters of John 
Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson Croker. N&Q 185 (1943). 
152-157; 186-192; 217-222. 

Professor Strout has made use of the six volumes of letters—Lockhart to 
John Wilson Croker—now in the William L. Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan. These volumes contain over one thousand letters 
and fragments, including various notes by John Murray regarding the 
Quarterly Review. The majority of the letters have only slight interest 
today; but their publication is amply justified by the contribution they make 
to our knowledge of the period, and by the occasional letter of great value 
such as that of April 14, 1820, which contains a picture of Scott in London 
(pp. 156-7). The letters which concern the tragic affair of the challenge to 
John Scott and the duel between Scott and Christie which followed; the 
details regarding Sir Walter’s last journey in search of health in 1831; the 
minor information about Galt, Maginn, and the novels of Lockhart—these 
are other welcome additions to our knowledge of the period and the persons 
involved. 


Maginn. MacCarthy, B. G. Centenary of William Maginn, 1794- 
1842. Studies: an Irish Quarterly Review. 32 (1943) . 347-60. 
Martineau. Nevill, John Cranstoun. Harriet Martineau. London. 
Muller. 
Rev. by Harold J. Laski in NSN Aug. 7, p. 93; in T&T Aug. 28, p. 708. 

Mathias. Landor and T. J. Mathias. (See Landor) 

Rossi, Joseph. The Italian poems of Thomas James Mathias. MLQ 
4 (1943) . 329-41. 

The historical significance of Mathias’ Anglo-Italian interests. 

Scott. Brightfield, Myron F. Scott, Hazlitt, and Napoleon. Berke- 
ley. University of California Press. Essays and Studies by 
members of the Department of English, University of Cali- 
fornia, 14, pp. 181-198.) 

Chapman, R. W. Scott’s Antiquary. RES 19 (1943) . 295-6. 

Corson, James C. A bibliography of Sir Walter Scott. London. 
Oliver & Boyd. 

A list of nearly 3000 books and articles relating to Scott’s life and works. 

Fiske, Christabel F. Epic suggestion in the imagery of the Waverley 
novels. New Haven. Yale University Press, 1940. 

Rev. by Joseph E. Baker in PQ 22 (1943). 86-88. 

Gordon, R. K. Scott and Wordsworth’s Lyrical Ballads. Trans. 
of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Ser., 37 (1943) . 113-19. 

J.,W.H. The dead hand: Dickens and Scott. N&Q 184 (1943) . 191. 
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Parsons, Coleman O. The interest of Scott’s public in the super- 
natural. N&Q 185 (1943). 92-100. Cf. Montague Summers, 
170-71. 

———. Minor spirits and superstitions in the Waverley Novels. 
N&Q 184 (1943) . 358-63; and 185 (1943) . 4-9. 

An important series of articles on Scott, reinforcing what is known of his 
extraordinary interest in curses, omens, dreams, prophecies, second sight, local 
legends, German diablerie, ghosts, demons, witches, etc. The author’s 
analysis of Scott’s employment of these materials in his novels and other 
writings is made more valuable by discussions of the nature of bogles, 
dobbies, keepies, drows, and other denizens of the realm of superstition. 

The original of the Black Dwarf. SP 40 (1943) . 567-75. 

——.. Sir John Sinclair’s Raspe and Scott’s Dousterswivel. N&Q 
184 (1943) . 62-66. Cf. Maurice W. Brockwell, p. 176. 

—. Scott’s fellow demonologists. MLQ 4 (1943) . 473-94. 
Relations of Scott with John Leyden, James Hogg, Robert P. Gillies, 

Charles Maturin, M. G. Lewis, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe and Robert 
Surtees. 

. Walter Scott in Pandemonium. MLR 88 (1943). 244-49. 

Poston, M. L. Addenda to Worthington. TLS May 29, p. 264. 
Additions to Worthington’s bibliography of the Waverley Novels. 

Shelley, Mary. Jones, Frederick L. Mary Shelley and Claire 
Clairmont. SAQ 42 (1943). 406-12. 

An indirect reply to Mr. John Harrington Smith’s theory (PMLA, Sept. 
1939) of a love affair between Shelley and Claire Clairmont. With the aid of 
much unpublished correspondence between Claire and Mary during the 
whole of their joint lives, Jones presents a picture of a consistent, life-long 
sisterly affection, sustained on both sides by duty and marred frequently 
by irritations due mainly to Claire’s difficult disposition, but unmarred by 
jealousy. (N.I. W.) 

Nitchie, Elizabeth. Mary Shelley’s Mathilda: an unpublished story 
and its biographical significance. SP 40 (1943) . 447-62. 

A manuscript written shortly after the death of William Shelley in 1819 
is analyzed as deeply autobiographical, presenting characters of both Shelley 
and Mary, and dealing with a relationship between the two which makes it, 
to a considerable extent, a parallel account to the Shelley-Mary relationship 
in Julian and Maddalo as stated in White’s Shelley. 

Shelley, P. B. Baker, Carlos. The traditional background of 
Shelley’s ivy-symbol. MLQ 4 (1943). 205-8. 

Shelley’s occasional use of ivy as an erotic symbol, and its probable 
derivation from Spenser. 

Boas, Louise S. Shelley’s lines: “ When the lamp is shattered.” 
Explicator. 1 (1943). No. 648. Cf. No. 751 (Gilbert Mac- 
beth) and Robert M. Gay, Explicator 2, No. 6 (February). 

Cameron, Kenneth Neill. Shelley, Cobbett, and the national debt. 
JEGP 42 (1943) . 197-209. 

This study of the second chapter of A Philosophical View of Reform shows 
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that Shelley’s knowledge of economic questions was more extensive than has 
been generally realized, and not slavishly dependent upon Cobbett. Shelley 
learned something from early reading of Hume, and much from his bitter 
experience with money lenders. 


——. The political symbolism of Prometheus Unbound. PMLA 
58 (1943) . 728-753. 


Clarifies the political significance and overtones of many passages and 
characters in Prometheus Unbound by comparison with similar passages in 
Shelley’s other writings. These meanings, while much less fully developed in 
previous criticisms, are less in opposition to what Mr. Cameron calls “ tradi- 
tional criticism” than his article suggests. Prometheus Unbound is an 
amazing synthesis of moral, philosophic, political and scientific ideas, and the 
development of any one or two of these categories exclusively can be carried 
far without exaggerating fact, but not without danger of seeming to offer a 
part for the whole. (N.I. W.) 


Rasselas and Alastor: a study in transmutation. SP 40 
(1943) . 58-78. 
Similarities in plan, scenery, and diction seem to show a considerable 
influence of Rasselas upon Alastor. An incidental similarity to the Ancient 
Mariner is noted. 
. A reference to Shelley in the Examiner. N&Q 184 (1943). 
42. 


One of the two known notices of Shelley’s “ Proposal for Putting Reform 
to the Vote.” 

Dudley, Fred A. Shelley’s Stanzas Written in Dejection Near 

Naples. Explicator 1, No. 4, February (31). 

English Institute Annual (see Section 3) 
Glasheen, Adaline E. and Francis J. The publication of The Wan- 

dering Jew. MLR 28 (1943). 11-17. 

Examines the history and texts of the two publications of the poem by the 
Edinburgh Literary Journal and Fraser’s Magazine and concludes that the 
Fraser MS. is simply a scrambled, condensed version reprinted from the 
Literary Journal’s MS. 

Kessel, Marcel. An early review of Shelley’s Six Weeks’ Tour. 

MLN 48 (1943) . 623. 

Describes a brief, favorable review previously unlisted. 

Mabbott, T. O. and Friedland, L. S. Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound 

3. 4. Explicator 2, No. 3, December (24, 25). 

Elwin, Malcolm (see Southey) 
Nitchie, Elizabeth and Mabbott, T. O. Shelley’s Adonais. Ex- 

plicator 1, No. 5, March (39). 

Notopoulos, John A. The dating of Shelley’s prose. PMLA 58 

(1943) . 477-98. 

Approaches the difficult problem of dating Shelley’s prose by establishing 
the dates when Shelley read the various books echoed in the prose. Offers 
reasonable dates on this basis for twenty-one prose essays and fragments. 


2 
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Notopoulos, John A. The Platonic sources of Shelly’s Hymn to 
Beauty. PMLA 58 (1943) . 582-84. 


Suggests that Shelley’s title for the poem arises from a recent reading of 
Spenser’s “An Hymne of Heavenly Beautie” and the phrase “ intellectual 
beauty ” encountered by Shelley several times in his reading. (N.I. W.) 


Rajan, B. The motivation of Shelley’s Prometheus Unbound. RES 
19 (1943) . 297-301. 

Roberts, John Hawley. Shelley’s Epipsychidion. Explicator 1, No. 
6 February (48). 

Southey. Bone, Charles C. Southey relics. TLS Jan. 30, p. 55. 
On efforts of the Keswick Committee to mark the centenary in a suitable 

way. 

Curry, Kenneth. Southey’s Madoc: the manuscript of 1794. PQ 22 
(1943) . 347-69. 

Elwin, Malcolm. Robert Southey. Quarterly Review. No. 558 
(1943) . 187-201. 

———. Robert Southey. TLS Mar. 27, p. 151. 

On his relations with Shelley. 

Fitzgerald, Maurice H. Southey’s History of Portugal. TLS Apr. 
24, p. 199. Cf. also May 8, p. 223; May 15, p. 235. 

Location of the manuscript. 

Jeffrey, Sydney. Southey and Gilbert. TLS Mar. 20, p. 139. 
The text of an unpublished letter to William Roscoe. 

Simmons, J. Reflections on Southey’s centenary in “Men and 
Books,” T&T Mar. 20, p. 230-2. 

A highly favorable estimate of Southey’s place in literary history. 

Sousa-Leao, J. de. Southey and Brazil. MLR 38 (1943). 181-191. 
An illuminating study by a Brazilian of Southey’s History of Brazil. 

Refers to an article by Gilberto Freyre, a Pernambucan, in the Correio da 
Manhda, 21 December 1939, which was overlooked by the bibliographer of 
Romanticism. 

Wilson. Strout, Alan Lang. A study in periodical patchwork. 
John Wilson’s “ Recreations of Christopher North”; 1842. 
MLR 38 (1943). 88-105. 

Wordsworth, Dorothy. Dorothy Wordsworth: a correction. N&Q 
184 (1943) . 42. 

Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. Ed. by E. de Selincourt. London, 
1941. Macmillan. 2 Vols. 

Rev. by Edith C. Batho in RES 19 (1943). 100-102; by Nowell Smith in 
English 4 (1943). 84-5. 

Wordsworth, William. Broughton, Leslie N. The Wordsworth 
collection. A supplement to the catalogue. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Cornell University Press, 1942. 


Rev. in N&Q 184 (1943). No. 11, p. 326; by Walter Graham in JEGP 
42 (1943). 620. 
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Burton, Mary E. The one Wordsworth. Chapel Hill. University 
of North Carolina Press, 1942. 

Rev. by Bennett Weaver in JEGP 42 (1943). 282; by Raymond D. Havens 
in MLN 58 (1943). 563-4. 

Crofts, J. Wordsworth and the seventeenth century. Warton lec- 
ture in English poetry, British Academy, 1940. New York. 
Oxford University Press, 1940. 

Rev. by Raymond D. Havens in MLN 58 (1943). 559-10. 

Cunningham, W. R. (See Hemans) 

Daniel, Robert. Wordsworth’s Elegiac Stanzas, 15-16. Explicator 2. 
No. 1, October (5). 

Fogle, Stephen F. Wordsworth and Herder: A study in comparative 
ideas. Doctoral thesis (unpub.) Illinois. 

Geen, Elizabeth. The concept of Grace in Wordsworth’s poetry. 
PMLA 58 (1943) . 689-715. 

Aim: “to secure an unbiased account of the changes in one line of Words- 
worth’s thought during the years he was writing poetry.” Method: “the 
selection of a key word for careful semasiological examination.” The word 
selected: grace (173 instances). Result: proof of “the existence of two dis- 
crete ontological concepts in the most important period of the poet’s poetic 
productivity.” Conclusion: “ Wordsworth’s naturalism is a deviation from his 
fundamental beliefs.” Query: Since Wordsworth’s most important work was 
done during his period of deviation from his fundamental beliefs, what are 
we to conclude but that his naturalism was of greater poetic significance than 
his belief in grace? As a matter of fact, we know that many causes 
determined the poetic results in the work of Wordsworth, and we are forced 
to doubt that such a study as Geen’s can ever be brought into critical focus. 

(B. W.) 

Gierasch, Walter. Wordsworth’s “I Travelled among Unknown 
Men.” Explicator 1, No. 8, June (65). 

Gordon, R. K. (see Scott) . 

Havens, Raymond Dexter. The mind of a poet. A study of Words- 
worth’s thought with particular reference to “ The Prelude.” 
Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 

Rev. by Helen Darbishire in RES 19 (1943). 97-100; by George Wilbur 
Meyer in MLQ 4 (1943). 120-22; by Ernest Bernbaum in JEGP 42 (1943). 
183-37; by Bennett Weaver in ELH 10 (1943). 13-15; by John Edwin Wells 
in PQ 22 (1943). 88-9; by J. R. MacGillivray in University of Toronto 
Quarterly 12 (1943). 233-35. See MLQ 4 (1943). 515-18 for comment by 
Meyer and Havens on Meyer’s review. 

Healey, George Harris. (Ed.) Wordsworth’s pocket notebook. 
Ithaca. Cornell University Press, 1942. 

Rev. briefly by Walter Graham in JEGP 42 (1943). 469; by R. E. Watters 
in MLQ 4 (19438). 510-12; by Raymond D. Havens in MLN 58 (1943). 
559-64. 

Leary, Lewis. Wordsworth in America: addenda. MLN 58 (1943). 
391-93. 

McKillop, Alan Dugald. The poet as patriot: Shakespeare to 
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Wordsworth. Rice Institute Pamphlet. Vol. 29, Oct. 1942, 
No. 4. Pp. 309-36. Houston, Texas. 


Marsh, George L. The “Peter Bell” parodies of 1819. MP 40 


(1943) . 267-274. 


Meyer, George Wilbur. Wordsworth’s formative years. Ann Arbor. 


The University of Michigan Press. 

“This volume,” writes the author in his Preface, “is an attempt to throw 
new light on the poet’s early development by an examination of the poetry 
and prose which he wrote in the first twenty-eight years of his life. My study 
differs from previous descriptions of this period in that I have not used 
The Prelude as a primary source of information about Wordsworth’s 
formative years.” 

The “new light,” then, which this work is to throw upon “the poet’s 
early development” is not to shine from fresh-found data. For historical 
and biographical matter, for versions of tracts and letters and poems, Mr. 
Meyer is content to accept the “ admirable investigations ” of his predecessors. 
What he does insist upon and what, on the whole, in his turn he does 
admirably is to read the early poetry and prose with open eyes and to make, 
between one piece and another, the “ideational connections” which he 
believes to be just. The by and large result is that he writes a book worth 
study; for he leads us through the twenty-eight years with a great deal of 
good sense. 

One might feel that Mr. Meyer has been unnecessarily sharp in his 
repudiation of the worth of the biographical material in The Prelude. 
Obviously correct in condemning those who over-inform the poem with 
factual meaning, he is not therefore happy in accusing Wordsworth of 
indulging himself in egotistical rationalization when he wrote the poem. 
Furthermore, it is hardly just to complain that Wordsworth did not set down 
accurate “ personal history” when he himself states his purpose to be the 
writing of the “growth of a poet’s mind ”—quite another matter. Inci- 
dentally, had Mr. Meyer read The Prelude more patiently he would not have 
fastened his “lengthy chain of circumstances” so tightly to the death of 
Wordsworth’s father and have said, “no record exists of Wordsworth’s 
reaction to his mother’s death (p. 7).”—Vide the lines beginning “ Early 
died my honored mother,” The Prelude, 1805: vv. 256-290; 1850: vv. 256-293. 

With the exception of some wavering, some too great predetermination in 
dealing with The Borderers, that “ all but unintelligible blank verse tragedy ” 
(p. 153), Mr. Meyer makes a steady advance from the early poems, through 
the “ Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff” and Guilt and Sorrow to an excellent 
concluding chapter. Marked by the delightful authenticity of first-hand and 
original reading, these chapters bring us to a clearer understanding of 
Wordsworth’s formative years. (B. W.) 


Miles, Josephine. Wordsworth and glitter. SP 40 (1943) . 552-59. 


A pressed, neat, usable study of “ Wordsworth’s scheme of terminology ” 
held within “the frame of reality as he saw it.” The author, within her 
recognized limits, shows that the poet knew exactly what he demanded of 
subject matter, of structural device, of “ figures of speech or single words.” 
The article draws from Wordsworth’s letters as well as from his prefaces. 


It is sound. (B. W.) 


Wordsworth and the vocabulary of emotion. Berkeley. 
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University of California Press, 1942. (University of Calli- 

fornia Publications in English, Vol. 12.) 

Rev. by René Wellek in MLN 58 (1943). 644-5. Compare the same 
author’s Pathetic Fallacy in the 19th Century (Sect. 3) and Some Major 
Poetic Words (Sect. 3). 

The foundation upon which this study rests is revealed in the following 
paragraph. “In the 4900 lines of the Lyrical Ballads there are 750 names of 
emotion. ... This amounts to an occurrence of such statement once in 
every 7 lines. In the 53,000 lines of the total Poetical Works there are about 
9000 statements, or one in 6 lines. In no single published group . . . does 
the frequency vary far from this, being always once in 5, 6, or 7 lines.” 
The point is that in the work of Wordsworth, “the names of the emotions 
[provide] the solid substances of the poetry at the rate of once every 6 lines.” 
Hence, by establishing the “vocabulary of emotion,” by “Counting the 
number of names,” by observing the “ main kinds of immediate context,” and 
by relating “the body of this vocabulary and context (a) to the author’s 
poetry as a whole, (b) to his critical thinking and philosophical view, . . . 
(c) to the same vocabulary as used by other poets in the same and other 
periods,” the author purposes to bring us to a clearer understanding of the 
art of Wordsworth. 

In my judgment she makes her purpose good. Observe that she is limiting 
herself to a precise and special problem. Beyond the solving of that problem 
she has no obligation. Observe that she does not and will not argue: she 
looks, she records, she concludes logically. Her desire is neither to condemn 
Wordsworth nor to laud him. She holds no brief for emotion as the substance 
of poetry. Her sense of humor is ample enough to include the passion for no 
passion which burns among the pure poets of our own day. But she does 
purpose to understand and to know something accurately in order that she 
may understand. 

Yet the best of this work is no mere counting of instances. First of all, 
and most justly, Miss Miles presents Wordsworth as one who obviously 
lived in the atmosphere of his own time. He thought and felt essentially as 
did other men, and he used the terms of his own time to speak of what he 
thought and felt. The naming of emotions was natural to his way of life. 
Furthermore, the author renders an excellent service to common sense when 
she points out the large place which emotion held in the poetry of the 
eighteenth century. The Age of Reason, indeed, trembled with passion. It 
suffered deliciously from the “impetuous torrent of the boiling blood.” As 
a matter of fact, Wordsworth toned down this language, gave sense to these 
wild terms, and is less “ Romantic” in his attitude toward emotion than are 
some of his predecessors. “The vocabulary of emotion,” however, “was in 
part a bond” which held him to the earlier writers. 

And after Wordsworth’s great period was passed, the bond grew stronger. 
It is especially to Miss Miles’ credit that in her study of the vocabulary of 
emotion she finds an authoritative answer to the question: “ What happened 
to Wordsworth after 1807?” This is her answer: “ His increasing tolerance 
of eighteenth-century phraseology was, then, not merely a lapse or an 
arbitrary contradiction; it was a too uncritical adoption of detail under the 
aegis of theory, lacking . . . realization. ... In his prime of enthusiasm 
some of the spirit of eighteenth-century thought had nourished Wordsworth 
in the very inheritance he had; now the letter of the thought came to satisfy 
him.” 

“Ye know eek that in form of speech is chaunge.” said Chaucer. So, 
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also, do concepts change, and the power in words themselves. In her study 
of the vocabulary of emotion Miss Miles has explained for us some of the 
essential changes which took place in the work of Wordsworth. (B. W.) 

Peacock, Markham L., Jr. Wordsworth’s literary opinions. 2 Vols. 
Doctoral thesis (unpub.) The Johns Hopkins University. 

Selincourt, E. de. Note on the Prelude VI, 160-174 (1805), 142-54 
(1850). RES 19 (1943). 71. 

Some Letters of the Wordsworth family, now first published with 
a few unpublished letters of Coleridge and Southey and 
others. Ed. by Leslie Nathan Broughton. Ithaca. Cornell 
University Press, 1942. (Cornell Studies in English, No. 32.) 
Rev. by Raymond D. Havens in MLN 58 (1948). 562-4. 

Wordsworth’s “She was a phantom of delight.” Explicator 1 
(1943) . No. 6, 46. 


FRENCH 
(By André Lévéque and Jean-Albert Bédé) 


1. BrsLioGRAPHY 


Peyre, Henri. Ouvrages francais parus depuis la guerre (septembre 

1939-septembre 1942). RR 34 (1943). 97-108. 

This list, the first of its kind made available to scholars, does not purport 
to be complete. Such as it is, it bears eloquent testimony to the intellectual 
activity of war-torn France. For works on French Romanticism, consult 
p. 98 (Anthologies et Ouvrages généraux) and pp. 102-104 (Diz-neuviéme 
siécle) . 

Rabinowitz, Albert L. New York University index to early Ameri- 
can periodical literature, 1728-1870. No. 5: French fiction. 

New York. William-Frederick Press. 


2. GENERAL 


Baldensperger, Fernand. Aux deux bouts de cent ans de poésie 

francaise rimée. FR 17 (1943). 1-3. 

The rime has resisted all attempts to suppress it. 

Barzun, Jacques. Romanticism and the modern ego. Boston. 

Little, Brown. 

Rev. by John H. Randall, Jr. in JPH 40 (1943). 635-39. 

These Lowell Institute lectures give a rather large place to French 
Romanticism. Some of the author’s most illuminating or provocative remarks 
will be found in his extensive “ Notes and References” (pp. 231-331) .— 
A prepublication extract from chapter V appeared in SRL on September 11. 
(See also English—Sect. 3) . 

Connolly, Cyril. 1843. HOR 8 (1943). 75-88. 


The literary scene in England and in France one hundred years ago. 
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Fess, Gilbert M. The American Revolution in creative French 
literature (1775-1937). University of Missouri Studies 16 
pt. 2 (1941). Pp. 119. 

Rev. by H. Carrington Lancaster in MLN 58 (1943). 158-159. 

Hook, Sidney. The hero in history: a study in limitation and 

possibility. New York. John Day. 

Rev. by John H. Randall, Jr. in JPH 40 (1943). 575-580. 

Remarkably poor in its reference to French thought and literature on the 
subject. 

Hunt, Herbert J. The epic in nineteenth-century France: a study 
of heroic and humanitarian poetry from “ Les Martyrs” to 
“Les Siécles Morts.” Oxford. Basil Blackwell, 1941. ' 
Rev. by Aaron Schaffer in MLN 58 (1943). 298-300; by Jean-Albert Bédé 

in RR 34 (1943). 274-279. 

Marion, Séraphin. Le roman et le Canada francais du XTX¢ siecle: 
la gestation laborieuse d’un genre littéraire. RUO 13 (1943). 
274-288 and 417-430. 

Peyre, Henri, ed. Essays in honor of Albert Feuillerat. Ed. by 
Henri Peyre. New Haven. Yale Romanic Studies 22. 

A testimonial to Professor Feuillerat on the occasion of his retirement. 


Contains a list of his publications (pp. 279-287) and contributions on Balzac, 
Daumier, Flaubert, Lamartine, and Renan (see below). 


Picard, Roger. Romantisme et révolution. FR 17 (1943). 67-73. 
Picard, Roger. Le Théatre social du romantisme. MNY 27 (Jan. 
I, 1944) . 12-18. 


The two above articles are excerpts from a forthcoming book on Le 
Romantisme social. 


3. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Balzac. Crowley, Francis J. Balzac and the Marquis de Custine. 
PMLA 58 (1943). 790-796. 

Dargan, Edwin P., and Weinberg, Bernard. The evolution of 
Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. University of Chicago Press, 
1942. 


Rev. by W. Scott Hastings in RR 34 (1943). 177-179; by Emile Malakis 
in MLN 58 (1948) . 535-37. 


Focillon, Henri. Visionnaires—Balzac et Daumier. In: Essays in 
honor of Albert Feuillerat (Henri Peyre, ed.; see Section 2 
above) . 195-209. 

Forest, H. U. La Couleur dans la Comédie Humaine de Balzac. 
MLN 58 (1943) . 590-94. 

Loder, Martha Katherine (see Gozlan) . 

Royce, William Hobart. Balzac was right: a sonnet sequence. 
New York. Giraldi. 


A famous bibliographer “ taquine la Muse.” 
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Baudelaire. Fondane, Benjamin. Baudelaire et |’Expérience du 
Gouffre. LF Nos. 7-8 combined (1943). 23-33. 

Gilman, Margaret. Baudelaire, the critic. New York. Columbia 
University Press. 

Rev. by Albert Feuillerat in MLN 58 (1943). 624-628; by Etiemble in 
LF No. 10 (1943). 65-67. 

Gilman, Margaret. Baudelaire and Emerson. RR 34 (1943). 211- 
222. 

Mary Alphonsus (Mother). The influence of Joseph de Maistre 
on Baudelaire. Bryn Mawr. Diss. Pp. 84. 

Chateaubriand. Baldensperger, Fernand. La véracité de Chateau- 
briand: premiers doutes britanniques (1813). MLN 58 
(1943) . 535-537. 

Constant. Turnell, Martin. Benjamin Constant and “ Adolphe.” 
SCR 2 (December 1942) . 125-145. 

Daumier. (See Balzac, Focillon.) 

Flaubert. Brown, Donald F. The veil of Tanit: the personal 
significance of a woman’s adornment to Gustave Flaubert. 
RR 34 (1943) . 196-210. 

Courtney, J. G. P. Gustave Flaubert et les “ Trois Contes”: la 
forme est la chair de la pensée. ML 24 (1943). 56-61. 

Seznec, Jean. Saint-Antoine et les monstres: essai sur les sources 
et la signification du fantastique chez Flaubert. PMLA 58 
(1943) . 195-222. 

Seznec, Jean. “ Le Chant du Paganisme ”: Apollonius de Tyane et 
Flaubert. In: Essays in honor of Albert Feuillerat (Henri 
Peyre, ed.: see Section 2 above). 231-247. 

Gérando (Baron de). Strauch, Carl F. Gérando: a source for 
Emerson. MLN 58 (1943) . 64-67. 

Gozlan. Loder, Martha Katherine. The life and novels of Léon 
Gozlan: a representative of literary cross-currents in the 
generation of Balzac. Philadelphia. University of Pennsyl- 
vania diss. 

Hugo. Josephson, Matthew. Victor Hugo: a realistic biography 
of the great Romantic. New York. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
Rev. by André Maurois in SRL (Oct. 24, 1942); by Albert Guérard in 

NYHTB (Oct. 25, 1942); by Maxwell A. Smith in MLJ 27 (1943). 368; 
by Jean-Albert Bédé in RR 34 (forthcoming Dec. No.). 

Shields, John. Three elegies: Le Lac, by Alphonse de Lamartine; 
Tristesse d’Olympio, by Victor Hugo; and Souvenir, by 
Alfred de Musset. SP 40 (1943) . 576-582. 

Viatte, Auguste. Victor Hugo et les illuminés de son temps. 
Montreal. Editions de l’Arbre, 1942. 

' Rev. by Alexandre Koyré in REN I (1948). 508-512. 
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Lamartine. Peyre, Henri. Renan et Lamartine. In: Essays in 
honor of Albert Feuillerat (Henri Peyre, ed.; see Section 2 
above) . 211-230. 

Shields, John (see Hugo). 

Maistre, Joseph de. Mary Alphonsus (Mother) (see Baudelaire) . 

Viatte, Auguste. Expiation et providence selon Joseph de Maistre 
et Bossuet. NREL 2 (1943). 494-499. 

Musset. Shields, John (see Hugo). 

Nerval. Noulet, Emilie. Le cas Nerval. LF Nos. 7-8 combined 
(1943) . 15-22. 

Renan. Peyre, Henri (see Lamartine) . 

Sarton, George. L’Avenir de la science. REN I (1943) . 218-237. 

A propos of Renan’s famous book, written in 1848. 

Saint-Simon. Picard, Roger. Saint-Simon et notre temps. MNY 
27 (Nov. 15, 1943). 10-14. 

Polinger, Elliot H. Saint-Simon, the Utopian precursor of the 
League of Nations. JHI 4 (1943). 475-483. 

Stark, W. Saint-Simon as a realist. JEH 3 (1943). 42-55. 

This last article contradicts the idea that Saint-Simon is a Utopian Socialist, 
The materialistic conception of history “ owes as much to Saint-Simon as it 
does to Hegel.” Both this study and that by Professor Picard modify to some 
extent the traditional view still to be found in the Polinger article. 

Sainte-Beuve. Leroy, Maxime. La Pensée de Sainte-Beuve. Paris. 
Gallimard. 1940. 

Rev. by Horatio Smith in RR 34 (1943). 271-273. 

Senancour. Sells, Ida E. “ Marguerite.” MLR 38 (1943). 289- 
297. 

A propos of the heroine of Matthew Arnold’s love poems, by the author of 


Matthew Arnold and France. Love against a Swiss background and literary 
reminiscences of Senancour. 


Stendahl. Sells, Arthur L. Henri Beyle, 1783-1842. DUJ 35 
(1943) . 37-46. 

Vigny. Bird, Wesley C. Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton: a contri- 
bution to the study of its genesis and sources. Los Angeles, 
1941. Lymanhouse. 


Rev. by Henri F. Muller in RR 34 (1943). 80-82; by Arnold H. Rowbotham 
in MLQ 4 (1943) . 235-236. 


GERMAN 
(By Robert T. Ittner and Edwin H. Zeydel.) 


Contessa. Hewett-Thayer, Harvey W. The romanticism of Con- 
tessa. GR 18 (1943) . 24-25. 
A concise exposition of the Romantic elements in the “ minor figure, lesser 
talent, mere subaltern,’ C. W. Contessa. With a clear analysis of the chief 
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features of the dramas, stories, and Miarchen, Hewett-Thayer presents 
convincingly his thesis that “Contessa was not by native endowment a 
romanticist at all,” despite the frequent superficial use of supernatural, 
awesome, mysterious elements so familiar in romantic fiction. (R.T.I.) 

Heine. Wadepuhl, Walter. Heine as a student of the Diisseldorf 
Lyceum. GR 18 (1943) . 36-43. 

Using the available source material, Wadepuhl clears up seeming incon- 
sistencies and shows that Heine’s later statements concerning his early 
education are trustworthy and correct. (E. H. Z.) 

Liptzin, Sol. Heinrich Heine, “ Blackguard” and “ Apostate.” 
A Study of the Earliest Attitude toward him. PMLA 58 
(1943). 170-180. 

A study of the vicissitudes of Heine’s reputation in England between 
about 1825 and 1865. Carlyle and Kingsley were among his most prominent 
early detractors. The journals of the time echoed the sentiments of these 
men. But in the 1840's a reversal of opinion gradually took place. Richard 
Monckton Milnes, George Eliot, and Matthew Arnold had a great deal to 
do with this. By the end of the period under consideration, Heine was 
generally regarded in England as the heir of Goethe (many, however, accorded 
this distinction to Tieck) and the leading German poet of the century. One 
extreme, erroneous judgment was thus replaced by another one equally 
mistaken. (E. H. Z.) 

Hélderlin. Stahl, E. L. Hoélderlin and Symbolism. MLR 38 
(1943) . 226-35. 

Stahl makes a lucid distinction between the Hélderlin in health and 
nineteenth century Symbolism, and presents the parallelism between the 
later Hiélderlin and the “ unconscious, impressionistic ” school. The earlier 
Hilderlin symbols do not have a merely private, esoteric meaning, and 
they are, moreover, intellectual rather than emotional. (R.T.I.) 

Kleist. Atkins, Stuart. Some notes to Kleist’s “ Der Zerbrochene 
Krug.” PQ 22 (1943) . 278-83. 

Imaginative and stimulating interpretations of eight obscure passages in 
Der Zerbrochene Krug. 

Flygt, Sten. Kleist’s Struggle with the problem of feeling. PMLA 
58 (1943) . 516-36. 

After pointing out once more the radically unphilosophical nature of 
Kleist’s mind and his basic struggle for a guide to the solution of his diffi- 
culties, the author shows how Kleist attained a synthesis of the conflicting 
principles of feeling and understanding. The poet’s solution, as Flygt puts it, 
is: “ Man, by virtue of his being man, cannot walk the road of life by 
sure-footed unthinking instinct. Reason must light his way. But only infinite 
reason casts no deceiving shadows.” (E. H. Z.) 

Silz, Walter. A note on Kleist’s verse style. MLN 58 (1943). 
351-54. 

Silz discusses Kleist’s frequent use of a present active participle not as 
“a mere ‘ filler, but as an enhancement and pointing up of the verse.” 
Although this usage is found to some extent in Goethe, Grillparzer, Schiller, 
and others, it is with Kleist “an integral element, almost a touch-stone of 

his style,” bringing out his dramatic, dynamic temper. (R.T.I.) 
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Schelling. von Bradish, Joseph A. Deutsche Romantik und 
Schellings Religionsphilosophie. Monatshefte fiir Deutschen 
Unterricht 35 (1943) . 174-79. 

This is a not too penetrating article, containing such questionable state- 
ments as: “ Wie die Klassik eine Renaissance der Antike, so war die Romantik 
eine solche des Mittelalters.” (p. 174) and “.. . Nacht und Tod sind in der 
Romantik vollstes, positives Leben, . . .” (p. 175). 

Schlegel. Traddell, W. F. Fr. Schlegel’s criteria of linguistic 
relation. Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 35 (1943). 
151-55. 

Twaddell points out in Uber die Sprache und Weisheit der Indier several 
remarkable linguistic observations of which some were substantiated by the 
studies of the nineteenth century, and others which are only now being made 
as “discoveries.” (R.T.I.) 

Zschokke. Clark, Robert T. Jr. The fusion of legends in Zschokke’s 
“ Prinzessin von Wolfenbiittel. JEGP 42 (1943). 185-86. 
Clark points out Zschokke’s additions to the plot (the pseudo-historical 

legend of Princess Charlotte Christine Sophie von Braunschweig-Wolfen- 
biittel): (1) the landscape descriptions of Louisiana which are taken from 
the accounts of eighteenth century French novelists and travellers, and 
combined with some features of Switzerland; (2) Zschokke’s special type of 
primitivism. (R.T.I.) 


SLAVONIC 
(By Katharine Strelsky) 


GENERAL 


Kaun, Alexander S., and Simmons, Ernest J. (editors). Slavic 

Studies. Ithaca, New York. Cornell University Press. . 

Sir Bernard Pares, “ George Rapall Noyes”; Samuel N. Harper, “Slavic 
Studies and George R. Noyes ”; Arthur P. Coleman, “‘ Mickiewicz and South 
Russia ”; Oliver Elton (tr.) “ Jaksi¢: ‘The Singer and the Song ”; Alexander 
S. Kaun, “Lermontov: Poet of Nostalgia”; Henry Lanz, “ Demon-Pro- 
metheus ”; Waclaw Lednicki, “ Mickiewicz, Dostoevski, and Blok ”; Clarence 
A. Manning, “The Neglect of Time in the Russian Novel”; George Z. 
Patrick, “ A. N. Ostrovski: Slavophile or Westerner ”; J. A. Posin, “ Pushkin 
and Onegin as Viewed by Two Generations”; Dorothea P. Radin (tr.), 
“Lermontov: ‘The Song of Tsar Ivan Vasilyevich ”; Alfred Senn, “ Notes on 
Religious Folklore in Lithuania”; Ernest J. Simmons, “ The Writing of War 
and Peace ”; Nikander Strelsky, “ A New Light on Saltykov’s Philosophy ”; 
René Wellek, “ The Two Traditions of Czech Literature ”; Oleg Maslenikov, 
“ Biographical Sketch and Bibliography of G. R. Noyes.” 

Lednicki, Waclaw. Poland and the World. Reprinted from the 
Quarterly Bulletin Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. New York. Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 

I. Introductory Remarks to Lectures on National Literatures and Uni- 
versalist Ideals. II. Lectures on Polish and Russian Literatures. 
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CzECcHO-SLOVAK 


Wellek, René. Bohemia in early English literature. Slavonic and 
East European Review (Am. series 2) 21. 114-146. 


Po.uisH 


Coleman, Arthur P. The riddle of Zelenski. Books Abroad 17. 
222-2994, 

Coleman, Marion Moore (ed.). The Polish land. Anthology of 
Polish regional poetry in England. New York. Klub Polski, 
Columbia University. 

Lechon, Jan. National literatures and universalist ideals: Polish 
literature. Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 1. 884-903. 

Lednicki, Wactaw. Polish literature. Bulletin of the Polish Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, 1. 876-883. 

———. The spirit of freedom in Polish literature. New Europe, 
2. 371-375. 

Senn, Alfred. The world’s debt to Poland. Bulletin of the Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1. 230-241. 

Zawacki, Edmund. The Utopianism of Stefan Zeromski. Slavonic 
and East European Review (Am. series 2) 21. 96-113. 


Russian 


Aldanov, Mark. D.S. Merezhkovsky. Novyi Zhurnal, 2. 368-373. 

Alexandrova, Vera. America and Americans in Soviet literature. 
Russian Review, 2. 19-26. 

———.. Russia is changing: wartime poetry, novels, plays provide 
proof. American Mercury, 56. 311-18. 

Altschuler, I. N. Vospominiya o Tolstom. Novyi Zhurnal, 2. 339- 
359. 

Beardsley, Monroe C. Berdyaev: Sybil in Waste Land. Russian 
Review, 2. 10-18. 

Brash, W. B. Tolstoy’s War and Peace. London Quarterly Review, 
No. 168. 122-130. 

Dana, H. W. L. Drama in Wartime Russia. New York. National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 

Fedorova, Nina. Russkie motivy v angliiskoi literature. (Russian 
motives in English literature.) Novosele, No. 1 (1943). 
47-54. 

Fedotov, G. P. Some problems in the study of ancient Russian 
literature. Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, 1. 534-538. 
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Fedotov, G. P. Religious background of Russian culture. Church 
History, 12. 35-51. 

Gievsky, N. Zachem Pushkin ezdil k Pokrovu. Novosele, No. 4-5 
(1943) . 27-44. 

Heifetz, A. S. (comp.). Lermontov in English. Bibliography. New 
York. New York Public Library. 

Iswolsky, Helen. Soviet Culture Today: National Renaissance. 

Commonweal, 38. 128-141. 

. Twilight Years of Russian Culture. Bibliography. Review 

of Politics, 5. 356-376. 

. The Soul of Russia. London. Sheed. 

Karpovich, Michael. The Nationalism of the Russian Slavophiles. 
Bulletin of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1. 554- 
556. 

Kaun, Alexander S. Soviet Poets and Poetry. Berkeley, California. 
University of California Press. 

Lavrin, Janko. Dostoevsky. London. Methuen. 

Lebedev, VI. Odna iz osobennostei Pushkinskoi epokhi. Novosele, 
No. 2 (1943) . 54-60. 
One of the characteristics of Pushkin’s period. 

Lednicki, Wactaw. Russian Literature. (Summary.) Bulletin of 
the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, 1. 904-910. 

———. Polska poema Bloka. Novyi Zhurnal, 2. 309-324; 3. 260-87. 
Polish poem of Blok. 

Lloyd, J. A. T. Ivan Turgenev. New York, Transatlantic. Toronto, 
Ryerson. 

Manning, Clarence A. Thoreau and Tolstoy. Bibliography. New 
England Quarterly, 16. 234-243. 

Mohrenschildt, Dimitri von. Russian Literature in English transla- 
tion. Comparative Literature News Letter, 1. no. 5. 

Mortimer, R. Turgenev, expatriate. NSN 25. 95; 30. 26-7, 107. 

Nabokov, V. V. Nikolay Gogol. Norfolk, Conn., 1942. New 
Directions. 

Pritchett, V. S. Chekhov and the Soviet writers. NSN 25. 209. 

. Great works of Dostoevsky. NSN 25. 175. 

Sazonova, Y. Nemets v russkoi literature. Novosele, No. 3 (1943). 
41-52. 
The German in Russia literature. 

Simmons, Ernest J. The place of Russia in comparative literature. 
Comparative Literature News Letter, 1. 1-2. 

— . Outline of modern Russian literature, 1880-1940. Ithaca. 
Cornell University Press. 

Spector, Ivar. The golden age of Russian literature. Caldwell, 

Idaho. Caxton Printers. 
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Tate, Allan. Dostoevsky’s hovering fly: a causerie on the imagina- 
tion and the actual world. SR 51. 353-69. 

Tolstoi, A. K. Trends in Soviet literature. Science and Society 
7. 233-250. 

Tsanoff, R. A. Literature and national destiny in Russia. Rice 
Institute Pamphlet, 29 (1942) . 336-59. 

Vernadsky, Nina. Lermontov in Russian music. Bibliography. 
Slavonic and East European Review (Am. series 2) 21. 6-30. 


SPANISH 
(By Nicholson B. Adams) 


1. GENERAL 


Adams, Nicholson B. The Heritage of Spain. New York. Henry 
Holt and Co. 
Chapter 23, p. 221-238, offers a rapid survey of Romanticism. Very succinct, 
perhaps too much so. 
Antologia de poetas romanticos. Prolégo de Manuel de Montoliu. 
Barcelona. Montaner y Simon, 1941. 
Balseiro, José A. El vigia. En torno el romanticismo. San Juan de 
Puerto Rico, 1942. 
Contains an article on Bécquer. 
Becker, Idel. Compendio de literatura espanhola e hispano-ameri- 
cana. Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, etc., 1943. 
Beltran, Guerrero Luis. Sobre el romanticismo y otros temas. 
(Ensayos). Caracas. Editorial Elite, 1942. 
Treats the general theme, and especially the two Venezuelan Romanticists, 
Agail Lozano and José Antonio Martin. Brief rev. in Revista Hispanica 
Moderna 8 (1942). 324-325. 
Cossio, José Maria de. El romanticismo a la vista. Madrid. 
Espasa-Calpe, 1942. 
Rev. by E. Allison Peers in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 20 (1943). 170. 
Three long essays, the first two on Alberto Lista, the last on the minor 
Romantic poet Manuel de la Cuesta. 
Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo. Introduccién al estudio del romanticismo 
espafiol. Madrid. Espasa-Calpe, 1942. 
Rev. by Lope Mateo in Arriba (Madrid) Nov. 22, 1942. 
Echagiie, J. P. Vida literaria. Buenos Aires. Sopena, 1941. 
Studies of Echeverria, Marmol, Carcamo, Leon Pagano, Oria, Laferrere, 
Payro. 
Finot, Enrique. Historia de la literatura boliviana. Mexico. Porrta. 
Rev. by Willis Knapp Jones in Books Abroad 17 (1943). 259. 
Pt. 2 is devoted to the nineteenth century. 
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Garcia Mercadal, J. Historia del romanticismo en Espafia. Barce- 
lona. Editorial Labor, 1942. 

Rev. by G. C. in Arte y Letras (Madrid) Jan. 20, 1943; by Rafael Ferreres 
in Levante (Valencia) Jan. 21, 1943; by Angel Doctor in El Progreso (Lugo) 
Mar. 20, 1943. 

Hurtado, Juan and Gonzalez Palencia, Angel. Historia de la litera- 
ture espafiola. 5ta edicién, corregida y aumentada. Madrid. 
Editorial SAETA. 

Mentioned in Bibliografia Hispanica 1 (1943). No report on extent of 
corrections and additions. It has not yet come into the hands of this 
reviewer. We may hope it is an improvement over the really dreadful two-vol. 
4th ed., and that advantage has been taken for the sections on Romanticism 
of E. Allison Peers’ A History of the Romantic Movement in Spain and of 
recent studies on individual authors. 

Jiménez, Juan Ramon. Espajfioles de tres mundos. Buenos Aires. 
Editorial Losada, 1942. 

Rev. by Gaston Figueira in Books Abroad 17 (1943). 66. 

Two of the famous lyric poet’s essays are concerned with Bécquer and 
Rosalia Castro. 

Johnson, Harvey Leroy. Una carta inédita, dos programas y 
noticias referentes al teatro en Bogota entre 1838 y 1840. 
Revista Iberoamericana 7 (1943). No. 13, 49-67. 

Mentions various Spanish Romantic plays. 

Marafion, Gregorio. Don Juan. Ensayos sobre el origen de su 
leyenda. Madrid. Espasa-Calpe. Also Buenos Aires. Espasa 
Calpe Arg. 

Rev. by E. Allison Peers in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 20 (1943). 167. 

Three essays. Dr. Marafién thinks that, despite its popularity especially in 
the Romantic period, Don-Juanesque love in Spain was always an exotic 
flower. Not a particularly convincing contention. 

Nichols, Madaline Wallace. The gaucho: cattle hunter, cavalryman, 
ideal of romance. Duke University Press. 1942. 

Rev. by E. Le Fort in Revista Iberoamericana 6 (1943). No. 11. 134-139. 

Pattison, Walter T. Representative Spanish Authors. Selections 
with introductory essays, notes and vocabulary. New York. 
Oxford University Press, 1942. 

The section on Romanticism occupies pp. 226-336. Selections, with intro- 
ductory essays, from Espronceda, Larra, the Duke of Rivas (Don Alvaro 
entire), Mesonero Romanos and Bécquer. 

Poesia Romantica (Antologia). Seleccién, estudio y notas por 
J.M. Blecua. Zaragoza. Editorial Ebro, 1940. 2 vols. 

Poetas gauchescos: Hidalgo. Acasubi. Del Campo. Edicién con 
estudio y notas de Eleuterio F. Tiscornia. Buenos Aires. 
Editorial Losada, 1940. 

Rev. in Revista Hispanica Moderna 8 (1942). 328. Biographical, bibli- 
ographical and linguistic studies of authors and texts. 
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Scarpa, Roque Esteban. Lecturas modernas espafiolas. Santiago de 
Chile, 1942. 
Rev. by Calvert J. Winter in Books Abroad 17 (1943) . 259-260. 

Toruio, J. F., ed. Indice de poetas de El Salvador en el siglo 1840- 
1940. San Salvador, 1941. 

Umphrey, George W. Spanish American literature compared with 
that of the United States. Hispania 26 (1943) . 21-34. 
Romanticism is suggestively discussed pp. 28-30. 


2. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Acufia de Figueroa. Antufia, J. G. El poeta de Montevideo don 
Francisco Acufia de Figueroa. Montevideo, 1941. 

Arona. Xammar, Luis Fabio. Juan de Aroma, romantico del Pert. 
Revista Iberoamericana 6 (1943). No. 12, 455-478. 

Bécquer. Obras completas. Prélogo de S. y J. Alvarez Quintero. 
Madrid. M. Aguilar, 1940. 

———. Obras completas. Ordenacién, ideario e indice general 
analitico de temas por Joaquin Gil. Illustraciones de V. 
Bécquer. Buenos Aires. Editorial Joaquin Gil, 1942. 

———.. Sus mejores paginas. Introduccién de José D. Forgione. 

Buenos Aires. Editorial Angel Estrada, 1942. 

. Gil, I. M. Los temas de las “ Rimas” de Bécquer. Uni- 

versidad (Zaragoza) 17 (1940) . 528-543. 

——. Guillén, Jorge. La poética de Bécquer. Revista Hispanica 
Moderna 8 (1942). 1-42. Published separately by The His- 
panic Institute in the United States, New York, 1943. 

A study, by another sensitive though much more intellectual poet, of 
Bécquer’s aesthetic. Bécquer believed in the trinity Woman, Sentiment, 
Poetry. That poetry, essentially emotional rather than verbal, reached form 
as sentiment passing through memory into dream. Valuable supporting data 
from Bécquer’s prose and verse. 

Bermudez de Castro. Samuels, D. C. La poesia de Salvador 
Bermudez de Castro. Revista Hispanica Moderna 7 (1941). 
215-230. 

A good, brief study of the more important of the two brothers who were 
minor stars in the Romantic constellation. 

Blanco White. Lara, M. V. de. Nota a unos manuscritos de José 
Maria Blanco White. Bulletin of Spanish Studies 20 (1943). 
110-120; 193-214. 

Mainly a study of documents, mostly in English, but also contains unpub- 
lished poems, some with occasional Romantic flashes. 


Blest Gana. Soto, L. E. El fundador en Chile de la novela 
naturalista (Blest Gana). Argentina Libre (Buenos Aires), 
Oct. 10, 1940. 
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Blest Gana. El “ Blest Gana” de Alone. Revista de Arte (San- 
tiago de Chile) 1 (1940). No. 5, 13. 

Bustamente. Crespo, R. A. Ricardo José Bustamente Kollasuyo 
(La Paz) 2 (1940). No. 19, 53-63. 

Rosalia Castro. Obra poética. Estudio y seleccién por A. Cortina. 
Buenos Aires. Espasa-Calpe, 1941. 
See also under Jiménez, Juan Ramon, above. 

Campo. “Faust” adapted from the Spanish and rendered into 
English verse by Walter Owen, with drawings by Enrique 
Rapela. Buenos Aires. Published by the author. 


Good translation, in the spirit of the original. Brief but excellent 
introduction. 





. Barreda, E. M. Estanislao del Campo en el 60° aniversario 

de su muerte. La Nacién (Buenos Aires) No. 3, 1940. 

Echeverria. Arrieta, R. A. Contribucién al estudio de Esteban 

Echeverria. Boletin de la Academia Argentina de Letras 

9 (1941). 437-472. 

. Un libro raro. (Los consuelos, de Echeverria). La Prensa 

(Buenos Aires) Oct. 6, 1940. 

—. Chaneton, A. Introduccién a la vida contradictoria de 
Esteban Echeverria. La Nacién (Buenos Aires), May 5, 
1940. 

—. Idem. Echeverria en Paris. La Nacion, June 30, 1940. 

——. Idem. Echeverria y sus primeros criticos. La Prensa 
(Buenos Aires) , Feb. 17, 1940. 

———. Idem. Intermedio polémico. Echeverria y Saint-Simon. La 
Nacioén, Nov. 17, 1940. 

— ——. Idem. Echeverria y el Sansimonismo. La Nacién, Nov. 24, 
1940. 

Espronceda. Capdevila, Arturo. Enfoque argentino de Espron- 

ceda. Nosotros, 2da Epoca, 7, No. 79. 

. Poesias. Prdélogo de Agustin Esclasans. Barcelona. Edi- 

torial Fama, 1942. 

. Alonso Cortés, N. Espronceda. Ilustraciones biograficas y 

criticas. (En su centenario). Valladolid. Libreria Santarem, 

1942. 

Rev. by G. T. Northup in Hispanic Review 11 (19438). 178-179. 

. Carilla, Emilio. Marmol y Espronceda. Nosotros, 2da 

Epoca, 8, No. 88. 78-81. 

Marmol, usually considered to have been most influenced by Byron and 


Zorrilla, made in his Canto del poeta a slavish imitation of Espronceda’s 
famous Cancidn del pirata. 

















. Homenaje a Espronceda en el primer centenario de su 
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muerte. Revista del Centro de Estudios Extremefios 16 
(1942) . 351-354. 


An account of ceremonies in Almendralejo (Espronceda’s birthplace) on 
Dec. 17, 1941, in the Teatro Espronceda. Various poems, quite uninspired, 
recited to the great poet’s memory. The Cancidn del pirata and Elvira’s song 
from the Estudiante de Salamanca recited by Espronceda’s great-grand- 
daughter, Srta. Anita Martos de la Escosura. A rather silly speech ‘by the 
prominent author and academician José Maria Peman, practically apologizing 
for Espronceda’s liberalism and trying to prove that he was really in the 
Christian Spanish tradition. 





. Diego, Celia de. La inmortal ofrenda. Teresa Mancha en 


la novela de Rosa Chacel. Nosotros, 2da Epoca, 8 (1943). 
No. 83, pp. 190-196. 


States that Rosa Chacel’s Teresa, though not a scholarly biography, is 
probably a psychologically accurate portrait of Espronceda’s beloved. 





. Lépez Prudencio, J. Espronceda. Observaciones. Revista 


del Centro de Estudios Extremefios 16 (1942) . 49-58. 

Espronceda is an autor malogrado. Best realized figure is the Don Juan of 
El Estudiante de Salamanca. There is still need for a study of Espronceda’s 
humor. (Query: has the author of this article read A. Himel’s Der Humor 
bei José de Espronceda, Halle, 1922?) 





. Segura, Enrique. Ausencia de Espronceda. Rev. del Centro 


de Est. Extr. 16 (1942) . 59-66. 


Evocation of the Madrid and Lisbon of Espronceda’s time. 


Heredia. 


Mejia, G. A. Heredia y sus obras. Segunda Parte. 


Revista Bimestre Cubana 45 (1940). 264-295; 410-440; 46 
(1940) . 124-147; 279-303; 440-461. 





. Alonso, J. and Caillet-Bois, J. Heredia como critico 


literario. Revista Cubana 15 (1941) . 54-62. 


———. Antologia Herediana. Seleccion de obras . . 


. y articulos 


varios de José Maria Heredia y Heredia, escogidos y anotados 
por Emilio Valdés y de la Torre. La Habana. Imprenta 
“ El Siglo XX,” 1939. 
Rev. in Revista Hispanica Moderna 8 (1942). 328-329. 
Contains careful biographical sketch, best known poems, the tragedy 
Los tultimos Romanos, letters and articles. 
——. Chacon y Calvo, J. M. El horacianismo en la poesia de 
Heredia. Universidad Catolica Boliviana 6 (1941) . 233-262. 
——. Henriquez Urefia, Pedro. La versificacién de Heredia. La 
Feria del Libro (La Habana) 1 (1943), No. 2, p. 5. 
On Heredia’s use of meters unusual in his time, especially the gaita gallega 
hendecasyllable. 
Hernandez. La vuelta de Martin Fierro. Facsimil de la primera 
edicidn, con un estudio de Ratl Quintana. Buenos Aires. 
Biblioteca Nacional, 1942. 





. Martin Fierro. Edicién con estudio de E. S. Tiscornia. 
Qda Edicion. Buenos Aires, 1941. 
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Hernandez. Azorin (José Martinez Ruiz). En torno a José Her- 
nandez. Buenos Aires. Editorial Sudamericana, 1942. 
. Barrieri, H. “ Martin Fierro” se prolonga en la “ Instruc- 
cién del estanciero.” Argentina Libre (Buenos Aires), Oct. 
3, 1940. 
. Fernandez Saldafia, J. M. José Hernandez, periodista en 
Montevideo. La Prensa (Buenos Aires), Oct. 19, 1941. 
. Franceschi, G. J. La resurreccién de “ Martin Fierro.” 
Criterio (Buenos Aires) 13 (1940) . 293-295. 
. Gabriel, J. Primor de la Pampa y de su cantar. Nosotros 
(Buenos Aires) 15 (1941). 145-154. 
. Laferrere, R. de. A propdsito de “ Martin Fierro.” Sol y 
Luna (Buenos Aires) 1941, No. 6, pp. 67-71. 
——. Lida, R. El poeta del “ Martin Fierro.” Revista Cubana 
13 (1940) . 43-49. 
On E. F. Tiscornia’s Vida de Hernandez. 
. Pereira Rodriguez, José. Influencias de Fray Luis de Leon 
en el “Martin Fierro.” Revista Hispanica Moderna 8 
(1942) . 299-303. 
——.. Rossi, V. “ Martin Fierro,” su autor i su anotador. Dichos, 
refranes, voces. Rio de la Plata. Cordoba. Imprenta Argen- 
tina, 1940. 
. Villanueva, A. Plana de Hernandez: “ Tener alma grande.” 
La Nacién (Buenos Aires), Nov. 11, 1941. 
—. Preludio de “ Martin Fierro.” Sur 10 (1940), No. 75, 
pp. 117-141. 
Isaacs. Naranjo M., Enrique. Alrededor de “ Maria.” (Eco de 
una controversia). Revista Iberoamericana 5 (1942). 103- 
108. 
It is foolish to try to discover whether Maria was a real person. She was 
any sentimental young man’s early love. 
. Valle, R. La vida turbulenta de Jorge Isaacs. La Nacién 
(Buenos Aires) , Mar. 30, 1941. 
——.. Velasco Madrifian, Luis Carlos. Jorge Isaacs, el Caballero 
de las Lagrimas. Cali, Colombia. Editorial América, 1942. 
Rev. by Abel Garcia Valencia in Universidad de Antioquia (Medellin) 
15 (1943). 301-302; by Carlos Betancur Arias in Universidad Catodlica 
Bolivariana 9 (1943). 128-130. 
Larra. El doncel de don Enrique el Doliente. Edited by J. Horace 
Nunemaker. New York. The Dryden Press, 1942. 
Rev. by Nicholson B. Adams in MLJ 27 (1943) . 528-529. 
School edition. Brief but good introduction and notes. 


























Larrondo. Chacon y Calvo J. M. Enrique Larrondo, heredianista 
ejemplar. Grafos (La Habana) 7 (1940), Nos. 80-82. 
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Marmol. Arrieta, R. A. La inspiracién patridtica de Mayo en la 
lirica de Marmol. La Prensa (Buenos Aires), May 25, 1941. 


See also under Espronceda, item Carilla. 


Meléndez Valdés.. Colford, William E. Juan Meléndez Valdés. 
A study in the transition from Neo-Classicism to Romanti- 
cism in Spanish poetry. New York. Hispanic Institute in 
the United States, 1942. 

Rev. by W. Shaffer Jack in Hispanic Review 11 (1943). 268-272; by 
E. Allison Peers in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 20 (1943). 155-157. 

Mesonero Romanos. Escenas Matritenses. Prélogo de Ramon 
Gomez de la Serna. Buenos Aires. Espasa-Calpe, 1942. 
Rev. by Gastén Figueira in Books Abroad 17 (1943). 69. 


Palma. Xammar, Luis Fabio. Lo romantico y lo antirromantico 
en el perfil de Palma. Peruanidad, Afio I (1941). No. 1, pp. 
35-42. 

Pérez Bonalde. Dominici, P. C. El romanticismo. La Prensa 
(Buenos Aires) , Jan. 12, 1941. 
On José Antonio Pérez Bonalde. 


Obligado, Rafael. Poesias. Prélogo de A. Cortina . . . Buenos 
Aires. Espasa-Calpe, 1941. 
Piferrer. Diez-Canedo. E. Dos poetas catalanes de la Espafia de 
ayer. Un neoclasico y un romantico. Caudernos Americanos 
2 (1943) No. 2, pp. 137-152. 
On Manuel de Cabanyes and Pablo Piferrer. The romances of the Romantic 
Piferrer are related to those of Arolas and Zorrilla, though he remains always 
distinctly Catalan and independent. 
Sarmiento. Anon. Sarmiento director de la Escuela Normal. 
Santiago de Chile. Imprenta Universitaria, 1942. 
Rev. by Ernesto Morales in Revista Chilena de Historia y Geogrefia, Enero- 
Junio 1943, No. 102, pp. 398-400. 
. Bucich, Antonio J. Luchas y rutas de Sarmiento. Buenos 
Aires, 1942. 
Rev. by Gaston Figueira in Books Abroad 17 (1943). 254. 


. Sarmiento. Homenaje de la Facultad de Humanidades y 
Ciencias de la Educacién, Universidad de la Plata. 2da 
Edicion. La Plata, 1939. 

Rev. in Revista Hispénica Moderna 8 (1942). 328. 


Trueba y Cossio, Telesforo. Espafia romantica. Ed. A. Gonzalez 

Palencia. Madrid. Editorial SAETA, 1942. 

Rev. by E. Allison Peers in Bulletin of Spanish Studies 20 (1943). 162-163. 
This present edition is a reprint A. Mangldez’s translation (1840) of the 
French translation (Espagne romantique 1822) of Trueba’s The Romance of 
History: Spain (1830) . 
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tog Vega. Anon. Una carta de Ventura de la Vega. Boletin de 
1. Estudios de Teatro (Buenos Aires) Enero 1943. No. 1, 
. pp. 13-14. 

Idés. Personal letter to Santiago Estrada, partly concerned with theatrical 
anti- | performances during Vega’s youth in Argentina. 

te in | Zorrilla. Alonso Cortés, N. Zorrilla. Su vida y sus obras. 2da 

Edicion. Valladolid. Libreria Santarem. 

2; by Rev. by Angel Dotor in El Diario Vasco (San Sebastian), May 28, 1948. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BEN JONSON’S CATILINE UPON 
JOHN OLDHAM’S SATYRS UPON THE JESUITS 


By We.pvon M. WILuiAMs 


John Oldham’s acknowledged indebtedness to Ben Jonson’s 
“Sylla’s Ghost” (the brief prolog to the play Catiline) for 
the inspiration of the first of his four Satyrs Upon the Jesuits * 
has been duly noted by all critics of the Restoration satirist. 
But there is nothing in the published criticism of Oldham’s 
work to suggest that anyone has made a detailed comparison 
either of the prolog of Catiline, or of the body of the play 
itself, with Oldham’s satires. My own attempt to make this 
comparison has led me to the conclusion that Oldham’s debt 
to Jonson is much greater than he acknowledged. 

The very brief prolog, in which Sylla’s ghost appears, pro- 
vided Oldham with a respectable literary precedent for the 
“ghostly monolog,” a form already in use in satire of the 
more popular sort. His study of Jonson’s play, however, pro- 
vided him with far more than a framework. Moreover, a large 
part of the debt is to the body of the play itself. In the pres- 
ent paper I hope to show that the play Catiline (including the 
prolog and the play itself) was the primary influence on the 
first of Oldham’s Satyrs Upon the Jesuits, inspiring the 
design, style, and atmosphere as well as much of the content, 
and further that it contributed important elements to the 
other satires as well, particularly to the second and third. 

Such a thesis, of course, is not revolutionary, considering 
Oldham’s statement, even allowing for his reticences and 
vagaries in his citations of authorities.? But the evidence in 


*“ The first Satyr he drew by Sylla’s Ghost in the great Johnson. . . .” “Adver- 
tisement,” Satyrs Upon the Jesuits, in The Works of Mr. John Oldham, Together 
with his Remains (London, 1692) . 

7 Usually he gave credit for “ designs,” framework, motifs, but not for the use 
of material. Frequently he cited respectable precedent for the common practices 
of popular satire. Thus he appeals to Horace as his authority for making an image 
speak (in the fourth satire) although the popular satirists were doing it all the 
time in their pasquinades. But only the brief beginning and ending passages of this 
satire are taken from Horace, the acknowledged source, while over three hundred 
lines are quite independent of the source. He cited Persius for the mere use of a 
prolog, but borrowed no material. 

38 
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detail is needed for the record, particularly because Jonson’s 
influence, though noted, has always been minimized. On the 
contrary, both Juvenal and Boileau have been advanced, by 
different critics, as Oldham’s chief master, not only in his 
work in general, but in the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits The 
native elements in Oldham’s Satyrs Upon the Jesuits, includ- 
ing the influences of Jonson, Cleveland, and the more popular 
satirists, can be shown to outweigh by far the classical and 
neo-classical elements. I have elsewhere‘ traced the extent of 
these separate influences, both native and classical. This paper 
must be confined to a consideration of the most extensive 
single influence, that of Ben Jonson. This evidence alone is 
sufficient to challenge Previté-Orton’s judgment that “all 
these varied debts [to Jonson, Buchanan, Horace, etc.] .. . 
are thrown into the shade by the dominating influence of Juve- 
nal.” *® Except for Oldham’s addiction to the formal curse 
(certainly not Juvenalian, but deriving more probably from 
the school of Cleveland) I believe there is little in the inflated 
blood and thunder, the concentrated horror, and the lurid 
melodrama of Oldham’s four satires that cannot be found in 
the early acts of Catiline. 

It is a reflection upon Oldham’s taste—or possibly upon 
Restoration taste—that after very justly assessing his master’s 
genius in his “ Ode ” to Jonson he should choose as his specific 
model what appears to many as one of the worst plays of this 
master. Not only that, but he chose the very acts and scenes 
which Jonson himself called the worst of the play.® Yet per- 
haps he felt that in the thunderous declamation of Catiline 
Jonson was merely loosing his disciplined falcon at “some 
nobler Quarry ” and allowing her a bold flight on “ tow’ring 


°C. W. Previté-Orton, in Political Satire in English Poetry (Cambridge, 1910) 
and in “ Political and Ecclesiastical Satire,” Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture, 8. 97, asserts the dominant influence of Juvenal. A. F. B. Clark, in Boileau 
and the French Classical Critics in England (Paris, 1915), pp. 439-441, argues 
that Boileau’s Le Lutrin provided the chief inspiration for the Satyrs, basing his 
argument upon Oldham’s unpublished translation of part of Boileau’s poem. 

“In my unpublished dissertation, The Early Political Satire of the Restoration 
(University of Washington, 1939). 

°“ Political and Ecclesiastical Satire,” Cambridge History of English Literature 
8. 97. 
® The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. Gifford (London, 1875), 4. 186. 
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wings,’ * for he celebrated the strength and freedom of Jon- 
son as much as his discipline. 

Oldham’s somewhat hyperbolical praise of Jonson (Upon 
the Works of Ben Johnson, written in the year in which Old- 
ham began his Satyrs Upon the Jesuits) establishes among 
other things our satirist’s preference for staple English “ Manu- 
facture” and his view of the classics as secondary source 
material.* Apparently it was not Jonson’s classicism that Old- 
ham praised, but rather the freedom he established. Yet the 
freedom he praised was a governed and regulated freedom. 
Jonson had brought under his scepter the previous “ wretched 
Anarchy of Wit,” giving to the pre-existing chaos the propor- 
tion, order, and harmony of a stable universe swayed by Judg- 
ment. The conflicting claims of Judgment and Fancy Jonson 
had reconciled by his establishment of a “ manag’d Rage” 
that combined the vigor of youth with the temperance of 
maturity and brought Nature and Art together in a perfect 
union. His Muse was clothed, not in the tawdry tinsel of 
fashionable dress, or in the patched and motley wear of 
pedantry, or in the showy but shoddy garments of the French, 
but in staple English cloth, rich and substantial. 

The prolog to Catiline is a Senecan scene *® that exchanges 
for the blood-revenge motif a political theme associated with 
conspiracy against the state. The ghost is a villainous one and 
his mission is the incitement to villainy. Sylla’s ghost appears, 
not to a cabal of conspirators, but to the chief, Catiline, who 
is alone in his study. He makes him the inheritor of all his 
treasonous and murderous ambitions. To the examples of his 
own state treachery he adds those of the Gracchi, Cinna, and 
Marius. He cites Catiline’s past deeds—parricide, incest, mur- 
der—as peccadillos that are merely the prelude to the really 


7 Upon the Works of Ben Johnson, lines 68-76. In The Works of Mr. John 
Oldham, Together with His Remains. 

8 Ibid., lines 101-108 and 181-188. 

2 But steer a course more unconfin’d, and free, 

Beyond the narrow bounds, that pent Antiquity. 
Ibid., lines 20-26. 

1° The scene is an imitation of Seneca’s Thyestes. See The Works of Ben Jonson, 
ed. Gifford, 4. 189. The ghost of the popular “ghostly monolog” of English 
political satire had Senecan characteristics, but was closer to the ghost of The 
Mirror for Magistrates. 
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magnificent crimes that must now climax his career. He 
charges him to extinguish all traces of conscience in himself 
and to dare even Heaven with his impiety, striving to be 
worthy the acclamation of the ghosts of former traitors as they 
admit him to their ranks in Hell. 

This scene Oldham follows in the main outlines in his first 
of the satires, Garnet’s Ghost. The ghost of the Jesuit, Father 
Garnet, of Gunpowder Plot fame, appears to the Jesuits as 
they are assembled in cabal after the murder of Godfrey. He 
speaks to them in the same strain, congratulating them on 
their deed but censoring them for delay in their real objects— 
the assassination of Charles, wholesale slaughter of English 
statesmen and of English Protestants, and the burning of Lon- 
don. He reviews for them, as glorious examples, the history of 
Catholic violence, crowned by the Inquisition, the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and his own Gunpowder Plot. 

The parallel is obvious. But Oldham does not duplicate or 
even closely paraphrase the lines. He does not follow the 
original order of ideas and he expands his poem much beyond 
the few lines of the original. He does, however, seize upon 
many isolated passages and elaborate upon them in his char- 
acteristic fashion, expanding, developing, multiplying instances, 
and piling up climaxes. Thus Sylla’s initial words to Catiline 
have a parallel near the end of Oldham’s first satire, in which 
the rhetorical pattern of the last four lines of the excerpt which 
I quote from Jonson is followed and enlarged to twelve 
lines: ** 

All that was mine, and bad, thy breast inherit. 

Alas, how weak is that for Catiline! 

Did I but say—vain voice! all that was mine? 

All that the Gracchi, Cinna, Marius could, 

Coming from hell, what fiends would wish should be, 

And Hannibal could not have wish’d to see, 

Think thou, and practise. Catiline 1.1. 18-25. 


What neither Saxon rage could here inflict, 
Nor Danes more savage, nor the barb’rous Pict; 





“1 The periodic structure illustrated in these passages appears frequently in Jon- 
son, and particularly in Catiline. It was a favorite rhetorical device in Restoration 
satire, where it appears most frequently in a list of paradoxes or “ Impossibles.’’ 
Oldham’s use of it in the latter form is frequent. The pattern may have sprung 
from a passage in Juvenal’s first satire (Cum tener uxorem ducat spado, etc., 
Juv. I, lines 22 ff. Loeb Classical Library, London, 1938). 
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What Spain or Eighty-Eight could e’er devise, 

With all its Fleet, and freight of cruelties; 

What ne’er Medina wish’d, much less could dare, 

And bloodier Alva would with trembling bear; 

What may strike our dire Prodigies of old, 

And make their mild, and gentler acts untold; 

What Heav’ns Judgments, nor the angry Stars, 

Foreign Invasions, nor Domestick Wars, 

Plague, Fire, nor Famine could effect or do: 

All this, and more be dar’d, and done by you. 
Satyr I, lines 327-338. 


Oldham’s characteristic use of most of his source material 
is this sort of expansion, in which illustrations of his own are 
multiplied and in which the lines themselves are original but 
carry out a suggested idea or a suggested form in his source. 
But his true debt to the prolog of Catiline is not measured by 
mere parallels, numerous as they are.’* Nor is it limited to the 
obvious adoption of the Senecan atmosphere with the particu- 


*2 Occasionally but not frequently Oldham adopts whole phrases: 
Make all past, present, future ill thine own; 
And conquer all example in thy one. Catiline 1.1. 58-54. 
Mix Ills past, present, future, in one act; 
One high, one brave, one great, one glorious Fact. 
Satyr I, lines 241-242. 
Occasionally his diction is borrowed from Jonson, as is the word Fact in the 
particular sense in which it appears in the lines just quoted, that of a crime: 
Let the long-hid seeds 
Of treason in thee, now shoot forth in deeds 
Ranker than horror; and thy former facts 
Not fall in mention, but to urge new acts. Catiline 1.1. 25-28. 
(The italics, here and elsewhere’in quotations, are my own.) See Catiline 1.1. 40-42, 
for another use of fact in this sense. Oldham’s characteristic expansion is well 
illustrated by the following passages, where the source is all but obliterated save 
for the use of the two key words, conscience and impiety: 
Conscience and art die in thee; and be free 
Not heaven itself from thy impiety; Catiline 1.1. 59-60. 
If ever qualms of inward cowardice 
(The things, which some dull sots call conscience rise, 
Let them in streams of Blood and Slaughter drown, 
Or with new weights of guilt still press em down, 
Shame Faith, Religion, Honor, Loyalty, 
Nature its self, whatever checks there be 
To loose, and uncontroll’d impiety. Satyr I, lines 119-125. 
For other parallels, see Catiline 1.1.22-33 and Satyr I, lines 275-279; Catiline 
1.1. 57-72 and Satyr I, lines 129-139; Catiline 1.1. 43-48 and Satyr IJ, lines 150-152; 
Catiline 1. 1. 22-25 and Satyr I, lines, 227-230 and 275-279. 
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lar connotations of Jonson’s use of it. It extends to the satiric 
mode that characterizes all of the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits. 
This mode consists of two chief devices: the brazen admission 
of ghastly crimes, with cold-blooded and glorying boastful- 
ness; and the sort of hyperbole that so often appears in his 
satire, obtained by listing history’s supreme examples of slaugh- 
ter, lust, and treason as slight tokens of the yet unaccom- 
plished perfect example. The first device is illustrated not 
only by the ghostly prolog of Jonson’s play but also by all the 
scenes in which the conspirators are presented. The second 
device appears early in the Senecan prolog. The ghost of 
Sylla enumerates the past crimes of Catiline as trivial deeds 
compared to the horrors the conspirators must perpetrate: 


Be still thy incests, murders, rapes before 

Thy sense; thy forcing first a vestal nun; 

Thy parricide, late, on thine own only son, 
After his mother, to make empty way 

For thy last wicked nuptials; worse than they, 
That blaze that act of thy incestuous life, 
Which got thee at once a daughter and a wife. 


These are too light; fate will have thee pursue 
Deeds, after which no mischief can be new; 
The ruin of thy country: thou wert built 
For such a work, and born for no less guilt. 


Catiline 1.1. 3-54. 


This plan, which in Jonson’s prolog is not confined to a list 
of Catiline’s personal crimes but calls upon the examples of 
Marius, the Gracchi, and Cinna, is followed still further in the 
body of the play, where the conspirators themselves urge the 
examples of former ruthlessness. Oldham builds roughly the 
first 250 lines, more than two-thirds of the entire first satire, 
upon this model. Beginning with the murder of Godfrey, he 
celebrates in turn the assassination of Charles I by the “ Sec- 
taries ” (thereby dissociating himself from the Good Old Cause) , 
the deeds of Clement and Ravillac, the Murders of Bloody 
Mary and of Smithfield, the persecutions of Nero, the sup- 
pression of Huss, the Waldensians, the Wyclifites, and as a 
climax the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day, not merely as 
glorious examples but actually as slight and trivial crimes that 
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must be outdone. Jonson’s “These are too light” is most i Fo 
definitely echoed in the passage on Queen Mary: aa 
Too sparing was the time, too mild the day, Nc 
When our great Mary bore the English sway. Di 


Unqueenlike pity marr’d her Royal Pow’r, 
Nor was her Purple dy’d enough in Gore. 


Four or five hundred, such like petty sum These 
Might fall perhaps a Sacrifice to Rome, log were 
Scarce worth the naming: had I had the Pow’r ** which tk 


Or been thought fit t’have been her Counsellor, 


She shou’d have rais’d it to a nobler score. “ie ne 
Satyr I, lines 153-161. on om 
of Catil 
The butcher of St. Bartholomew’s Day did a little better itself, p 
than Mary and set the chief example in ruthlessness, one that Oldham 
at the moment is not belittled: 4 The c 
How goodly was the Sight! how fine the Show setting ( 
When Paris saw through all its Channels flow Sylla’s 
The blood of Huguenots; when the full Sein, while G 
Swell’d with the flood, its Banks with joy O’er-ran! title of | 
He scorn’d like common Murderers to deal ae ee 
By parcels and piece-meal; he scorn’d Retail . 
I’ th’ Trace of death: whole Myriads died by th’ great, Jesuits: 
Soon as one single life; so quick their Fate, Edmune 
Their very Pray’rs and Wishes came too late.* title ap 
Satyr I, lines 206-214. is used 
But while the French butchery is momentarily applauded, present 
the whole catalog of carnage ends with this admonition, one through 
that adds the atrocities of Jonson’s own Catiline to the limbo plotters 
of pitifully inadequate attempts: of thes 
phere o 
8 Cf. Catiline’s speech in 3. 3: ‘al 
It had been done ere this, had I been consul; s a 
We had had no stop, no let. atyrs - 
** The last line echoes a line of Catiline which Oldham plays on again in another eh 
passage: : 
Cethegus.. . . these things this the § 
They should be done ere thought. Catiline 1.1. pono 
Be swift, and let your deeds forestal intent, teas 
Forestal ev’n wishes, ere they can take vent, - 
Nor give the Fates the leisure to prevent. 
Satyr I, lines 252-254. 
However, the earlier phrase, “he scorn’d Retail,” is copied from Cleveland’s 
Smectymnuus, lines 63-66. 
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Nor do I mention these great Instances 
For bounds, and limits to your wickedness: 
Dare you beyond, something out of the road 
Of all example, where none yet have trod, 
Nor shall hereafter; what mad Catiline 
Durst never think, nor’s madder Poet feign. 
Satyr I, lines 231-236. 


These debts of the first of the Jesuit satires to Jonson’s pro- 
log were sufficiently acknowledged by Oldham. The extent to 
which the other three satires of the series depended upon Jon- 
son’s example we shall examine later. I shall now point out 
how the first satire not only depended upon the ghostly prolog 
of Catiline but also drew important elements from the play 
itself, particularly from the first three acts, a debt which 
Oldham did not mention. 

The chief difference between the mechanical framework and 
setting of Garnet’s Ghost and that of Jonson’s prolog is that 
Sylla’s ghost addresses only Catiline himself, in his study, 
while Garnet’s ghost addresses a “ cabal” of Jesuits. The full 
title of Satyr I as published in broadside and also as it appears 
in the collected edition is Garnet’s Ghost, Addressing to the 
Jesuits met in private Caball, just after the Murther of Sir 
Edmund-Bury Godfrey. In the several places in which the 
title appears in Oldham’s workbook ** the word Conspirators 
is used instead of Jesuits. Now while the conspirators are not 
present in Catiline during Sylla’s address, many of the scenes 
throughout the play are devoted to secret meetings of the 
plotters. While Oldham did not adopt a dramatic treatment 
of these “ cabals,” he did very definitely suggest the atmos- 
phere of them, not only by the indicated dramatic setting in 


18 Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123. After his various trials at a beginning for the 
Satyrs had been abandoned (he had tried the “Artist” form and the vision form 
among others) Oldham made still another false beginning in his chosen framework, 
with the heading above quoted except for the use of the word Conspirators. In 
this the ghost introduces himself to the “Caball” by giving an account of his 
mission. This opening Oldham abandoned for the more abrupt lines of the finished 
poem. The false beginning consists of several pages, many lines of which were 
preserved or reworked. This beginning was abandoned: 

From Hell’s dred Monarch sent I envoy come 
‘To you great Homagers of Him & Rome 
To you his high applause & Thanks I bear 
For all your loyal acts & Service here. (etc.) 
Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 246. 
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the title, but also by numerous implications in the monolog 
of the ghost. (The same sort of setting and atmosphere domi- 
nates the third satire, Loyola’s Will.) While specific details 
drawn from these later scenes in Catiline leave no doubt of 
Oldham’s immediate source, it should be mentioned that the 
“Cabal” atmosphere had precedents also in contemporary 
satire.*® 

In the first scene of Catiline, after the ghostly prolog and a 
passage in which Catiline unfolds his treasonous plans to his 
paramour, the conspirators gather with him in his study, led 
by Cethegus and Lentulus. After they have reveled in a dis- 
cussion of the ghastly slaughters of Sylla and Cinna, the lurid 
atmosphere is heightened by the appearance of the usual classi- 
cal portents—the falling of darkness, the groaning of people 
under the ground, the appearance of a bloody arm waving a 
lighted pine above the capitol. The climax of the scene is 
the pledging of faith, in which the plotters drink from a bowl 
the blood of a slain servant: 


Cataline. I have kill’d a slave, 

And of his blood caused to be mix’d with wine: 

Fill every man his bowl. There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make this sanction in. . . . (Drinks) 
Cethegus. Swell me my bow! yet fuller. 

Here, I do drink this, as I would do Cato’s, 

Or the new fellow Cicero’s, with that vow 

Which Catiline hath given. (Drinks) 


Cur. So do I. 
Lec. And I. 
Ful. And I. 


Cab. And all of us.’ (They drink) 


This scene is reflected near the beginning of Oldham’s first 


18Ta the second of the group of four satires all called Directions to a Painter 
Concerning the Dutch War, in Poems on Affairs of State (London, 1716), there is 
the secret meeting of the supreme “ Divan,” consisting of Ann Hyde, Clarendon, 
and the devil. In Further Advice to a Painter, usually ascribed to Marvell (The 
Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. H. M. Margoliouth, Oxford, 1927) 
the successive pictures are not portraits, but scenes of treasonous secret meetings. 
In Marvell’s Last Instructions the cabal consists of younger courtiers—Coventry, 
Arlington, and the group around the Countess of Castlemaine. Finally, The Dream 
of the Caball (in Poems on Affairs of State, I, 1716) has a dramatic setting of the 
same sort. The theme was more prominent after Oldham’s example; for instance, 
see the use of the secret cabal hidden behind a screen in Oceana and Britannia 


(ibid.) . 
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satire on the Jesuits. Garnet’s ghost, referring to the murder 
of Godfrey, says to the assembled Jesuits: 


Would he were here, yet warm, that we might drain 
His reaking gore, and drink up ev’ry vein! 
That were a glorious sanction, much like thine, 
Great Roman! made upon a like design: 
Like thine; we scorn so mean a Sacrament, 
To seal, and consecrate our high intent. 
We scorn base Blood should our great League cement: 
Thou didst’it with a slave, but we think good 
To bind our Treason with a bleeding God. 
Satyr I, lines 8-16. 


The many horrible details of blood and carnage which are 
scattered throughout Garnet’s instructions to the Jesuits for 
the sacking of London and England were apparently inspired 
chiefly by a passage from the “cabal” scene in Catiline in 
which the conspirators praise the ruthlessness which marked 
the days of Sylla. Jonson’s details were borrowed from 
Lucan," who similarly described the outrages of Marius. For 
instance, Oldham used repeatedly the figure of blood flowing 
in streams or rivers, which characterizes this passage from 
Catiline: 


Cethegus . . . Slaughter, bestrid the streets, and stretch’d 
himself 
To seem more huge; whilst to his stained thighs 
The gore he drew flow’d up, and carried down 
Whole heaps of limbs and bodies through his arch. 
Catiline 1.1. 


Oldham’s workbook version of the following passage from 
Satyr I suggests these lines, but in the finished passage the 
street seemed too confined an area for the effect the poet 
wanted; he substituted the whole island of England: 


Make Horror & Destruction swim in Blood 
About its Streets, while nought shall stop the Flood 
But slaughter’d carcases. .. . 
(Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 251) 


Make Death, and Desolation swim in blood 
Throughout the Land, with nought to stop the flood 
But slaughter’d Carcasses; till the whole Isle 


7See The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. Gifford (London, 1875), 4.199, note 9. 
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Become one tomb, become one fun’ral pile; 
Till such vast numbers swell the countless sum, 
That the wide Grave, and wider Hell want room. 


Satyr I, lines 316-321. 


The details from the closing lines of the passage just quoted 


come also from the same scene in Catiline: 


Cethegus. ... The maws and dens of beasts could not 


receive 
The bodies that those souls were frighted from; 
And e’en the graves were fill’d with men yet living, 
Whose flight and fear had mix’d them with the dead. 


Catiline 1.1. 


Oldham took his outline for an extended passage near the 
end of Satyr I from a brief speech of Cethegus in the same 
scene, the discussion of the outrageous cruelties of Sylla’s day: 


Cethegus. . . . No age was spared, no sex. 
Catiline. Nay, no degree. 

Cet. Not infants in the porch of life were free. 
The sick, the old, that could but hope a day 
Longer by nature’s bounty, not let stay. 
Virgins, and widows, matrons, pregnant wives, 
All died. 

Cat. ’Twas crime enough, that they had lives. 


Catiline 1.1. 


Kill like a Plague, or Inquisition; spare 

No Age, Degree, or Sex; only to wear 

A Soul, only to own a Life, be here 

Thought crime enough to lose’t; no time, nor place 
Be Sanctuary from your outrages. 


Spare not young Infants smiling at the breast, 
Who from relenting Fools their mercy wrest: 

Rip teeming Wombs, tear out the hated Brood 
From thence, & drown ’em in their Mothers blood. 
Pity not Virgins, nor their tender cries, 

Tho prostrate at your feet with melting eyes, 


Nor let gray hoary hairs protection give 
To Age, just crawling on the verge of Life: 


Satyr I, lines 282-300. 


When Jonson’s conspirators turn from the examples of Sylla 
and Cinna to their own projected atrocities, the firing of 
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the city of Rome plays a central part in their plans. This of 
course has an obvious parallel in the ever-ready example of 
the burning of London. The many details that refer to Rome’s 
burning are scattered throughout the five acts of Catiline. 
Sylla’s ghost touches on the theme in the prolog.** The por- 
tents that startle the conspirators are climaxed by a bloody 
arm that holds a lighted pine over the capitol. In later meet- 
ings the plotters make their plans for the details of the firing. 
One of them, Lentulus, objects to the fire because it will waste 
the city they hope to rule; but he is argued down by the con- 
sideration that “in that confusion must be the chief slaugh- 
ter.” *° Catiline appoints two of the conspirators to the defi- 
nite task of lighting the fire at the sign of a trumpet. He then 
details the plan to kill Cicero and others of the statesmen. 
Similarly Oldham in his first satire has Garnet’s ghost instruct 
the Jesuits to fire London and follow with the murder of the 
Parliamentary Committee (i.e., Shaftesbury, Buckingham, 
and others who were investigating the Plot) .*° Another source 
for some of the details in Oldham’s description of this orgy of 
murder and fire is Cicero’s speech in Act 5, Scene 4 of Cati- 
line.** The consideration of haste in carrying out these plans 
is frequently stressed by Catiline’s conspirators, and Oldham’s 
satire incorporates this same warning in Garnet’s instructions: 


tee Be resolute, 
And put your enterprise in act. The more 
Actions of depth and danger are consider’d, 
The less assuredly they are performed: 


. and leave Rome’s blinded walls 
To embrace lusts, hatreds, slaughters, funerals, 
And not recover sight till their own flames 
Do light them to ruins! ... Catiline 1.1. 
Catiline. It must be fire or nothing. 
Len. What else would fright or terrify them? 
Var. True. 
In that confusion must be the chief slaughter. 


19 


Cat. I would have you, Longinus and Statilius, 
To take charge o’ the firing, which must be 
At a sign given with a trumpet. Catiline 8. 3. 
°° Satyr I, lines 259-274. 
sy Lay but the thought of it before you, fathers, etc. 
Catiline 5.4. 
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And thence it happeneth, that the bravest plots, 
Not executed straight, have been discover’d. 
Catiline 3.3. 

Nor let Delay (the bane of Enterprise) 
Marr yours, or make the great importance miss. 
This fact has wak’d your Enemies, and their fear; 
Let it your vigour too, your haste, and care. 
Be swift, and let your deeds forestal intent, 
Forestal ev’n wishes, ere they can take vent, 
Nor give the Fates the leisure to prevent. 

Satyr I, lines 248-254. 


The parallels which I have cited, while not exhaustive, 
are enough to show that Satyr I is drawn almost wholly from 
Catiline, not merely from the prolog, but from the play itself, 
and that Oldham’s characteristic violence is not Juvenalian 
“ severity ” but Senecan blood and thunder.*? The debt to 
Jonson is not confined to the first satire of the series. In gen- 
eral, the satiric mode of ironic self-condemnation appears spe- 
cifically in both the third and fourth satires, which are dra- 
matic monologs, and in the third the “ cabal” atmosphere of 
secret meeting and plotting is repeated. In the second satire, 
the only one that is direct, i.e., non-dramatic, there are fre- 
quent lapses into the ironic note of cold-blooded boasting. 
The atmosphere of these satires, too, is the lurid melodrama 
of the first. For the gloomy hyperbole of these scenes we need 
look no farther than the savage pages of Catiline. Here we 
shall find “the love of massed and unrelieved gloom for the 
sake of artistic effect,”’** as well as “the declamatory high- 


*2 The influence of Catiline,.which was revived as a play in the Restoration 
period and which was published in the current edition of Jonson, can be seen in 
the popular ballad, This is the Time, dealing with the ills of the Danby adminis- 
tration. (“The Lord Chancellor’s Speech to the Parliament,” or “This is the 
Time,” in Roxburghe Ballads, ed. J. B. Ebsworth, London, 1671-1899, 4.616, and 
in Poems on Affairs of State, London, 1704, 3.116.) The refrain of this ballad 
seems to be an echo of Catiline’s words to the conspirators: 

Catiline. . . . Would you, Curius, 
Revenge the contumely stuck upon you, 
In being removed from the senate? now, 
Now is your time. Would Publius Lentulus 
Strike for the like disgrace? now is his time. 
Would stout Longinus walk the streets of Rome, 
Facing the Praetor? now he has a time. . . ete. 
Catiline 1.1. 

8 Previté-Orton, “ Political and Ecclesiastical Satire,” Cambridge History o} 

English Literature 8.97. 
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strained invective,” ** and “ the fanciful general scenes, where 


he tries to represent an imaginary ecstasy of wickedness.””* 

The second satire, because of its direct, non-dramatic form, 
is somewhat removed from Catiline in some respects and has 
certain definite echoes of Cleveland; but even here we can 
point out specific borrowings from Jonson. The central theme 
of this piece is the classical one of a Golden Age from which 
the present has fallen away so signally that the worst curses 
of the gods are hurled at it in retribution. This theme, of 
course a very general one in classical literature, appears fre- 
quently in Juvenal, and Oldham’s use of it may have con- 
tributed to his reputation as a Juvenalian satirist. But the 
theme is also brought out at length in the Choruses of Catiline. 
The first Chorus, immediately following the first scene of Act 
1, reviews the degeneracy of Rome, details the effeminacy 
among the men and the luxury of the women, and advances 
the theory that Rome, grown rich and powerful, is her own 
enemy.”* This argument, which Jonson’s editor says is drawn 
from Petronius Arbiter,’ also is reminiscent of the satirists, 
particularly Juvenal. Oldham begins his second satire with the 
same theme and ends with a passage that is obviously adapted 
from Jonson: 


Such ruin of her manners Rome 
Doth suffer now, as she’s become 
(Without the gods it soon gainsay) 
Both her own spoiler, and own prey. 

So Asia, art thou cru’lly even 
With us, for all the blows thee given; 
When we, whose virtue conquer’d thee, 
Thus, by thy vices, ruin’d be. 

Catiline, Chorus after 1. 1. 


Nay, if our sins are grown so high of late, 

That Heav’n no longer can adjourn our fate; 

May’t please some milder Vengeance to devise, 
Plague, Fire, Sword, Dearth, or any thing but this. 


Too dearly is proud Spain with England quit 


** Ibid. 

*© Ibid. 

** See also the Chorus following 3. 5. 

** The Works of Ben Jonson, ed. Gifford, 4. 212. 
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For all her loss sustein’d in Eighty-Eight; 


Amply she was reveng’d in that one birth, 
When Hell for her the Biscain Plague brought forth; 
Satyr IT, lines 1-31. 


In this satire, in spite of the lack of the monolog machinery, 
the characteristic note of brazen flaunting of villainy, the 
fanatical murderer’s self-justification and self-glorification, is 
as pronounced as in the others. This strain is seen most fully in 


a passage that uses for an example the saintly slaughterers of 
Charles I: 


Give me your through-paced Rogue, who scorns to be 
Prompted by poor Revenge, or Injury, 
But does it of true inbred cruelty: 
Your cool, and sober Murderer, who prays, 
And stabs at the same time, who one hand has 
Stretch’d up to Heav’n, t’other to make the Pass. 
So the late Saints of blessed memory, 
Cut throats in Godly pure sincerity: 
So they with lifted Hands, and eyes devout, 
Said Grace, and carv’d a slaughter’d Monarch out. 
Satyr IT, lines 95-104. 


The justification of crimes by the doctrine that the end justifies 
the means was of course a commonplace charge against the 
Jesuits; but Oldham finds a degree of support for it, too, in 
Jonson’s drama, where Caesar propounds the doctrine that all 
successful crimes are condoned: 

Caesar... . Let them call it mischief; 

When it is past, and prosper’d, ’twill be virtue. 

They’re petty crinies are punish’d, great rewarded. 


a ¢ 6 6 © 8 


Come, there was never any great thing yet 
Aspired, but by violence or fraud: 
Catiline 3.3. 


This cool and calculated argument has little of the fanatical 
in it. Oldham’s lines refer directly to the supposed Jesuit doc- 
trine; yet I believe the author may have had an eye upon 
Caesar’s dictum too: 


But yet ’twere well, were their foul guilt but thought 
Bare sin: *tis something ev’n to own a fault. 
But here the boldest flights of wickedness 
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Are stampt Religion, and for currant pass. 
The blackest, ugliest, horrid’st, damned’st deed, 
For which Hell flames, the Schools a Title need, 
If done for Holy Church; is sanctified. 
Satyr IT, lines 114-120. 


Particularly do we notice the double parallel in the treatment 
of the associated theme of Jesuit constancy impudently and 
blasphemously maintained in the very face of execution. 
Cicero comments on the boldness of the Roman conspirators 
thus: 

Cicero. See, fathers, 

What minds and spirits these are, that being convicted 

Of such a treason, and by such a cloud 

Of witnesses, dare yet retain their boldness! 

Catiline 5.4. 


Oldham deals with the same theme in his picture of the 
condemned Jesuits at Tyburn: 


*Tis strange with what an holy Impudence 
The Villain caught, his Innocence maintains: 
Denies with Oaths the Fact, until it be 
Less guilt to own it than the perjury: 
Satyr IT, lines 190-194. 


The second phase of Oldham’s distinctive use of satire, his 
citation of the most notorious of crimes as mere tokens by 
comparison with the villainies of his characters (a mode that 
is well illustrated in Catiline) appears in the second satire as 
well as in the others. Its most effective examples are Cain and 
Judas. It is given a slightly different twist in one passage by 
assigning sainthood to the notable assassins and mass-murderers 
of history.”* Another similar passage, which like the first adopts 
the brief monolog and the hardened self-declaration, adopts 
some words from Jonson’s play: 


. . . But you hear Garnet cry, 

‘I did it, and would do’t again; had I 

‘As much of Blood, as many Lives as Rome 
‘Has spilt in what the Fools call Martyrdom; 


‘ For that no lives of Hereticks I'll spare, 
‘ But reap ’em down with less remorse and care 


*8 Satyr II, lines 127-141. 
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‘Than Tarquin did the Poppy-heads of old, 
‘Or we drop Beads, by which our Pray’rs are told.’ 
Satyr II, lines 171-182. 
Catiline . . . all else cut off 
As Tarquin did the poppy-heads, or mowers 
A field of thistles. 
Catiline 3.3. 


This exhausts the demonstrable borrowings from Catiline in 
the second satire save for two or three incidental parallels.”° 

The third and fourth satires, since they are not directly con- 
cerned with the Popish Plot but rather with the organization 
of the Jesuits and the alleged trickery and superstition of the 
Church of Rome, are farther removed from the atmosphere of 
Catiline. The theme of the fanatical ruthlessness of the assassin 
is abandoned in these pieces for that of chicanery. In large 
part a renewal of older anti-Catholic satire unconnected with 
immediate events, the poems show the influence of Buchanan’s 
Franciscan rather than that of Senecan tragedy. The details of 
slaughter and pillage are minimized and those of sly lust, smug 
self-interest, and cynical exploitation of the gullible mob are 
emphasized. 

Nevertheless both satires retain the monolog form with its 
bold self-declaration of villainy, as well as the occasional hyper- 
bolic use of horrible examples. The third satire particularly 
retains much of the “cabal” atmosphere of secret plotting, 
with its ghastly ritual oath at the end of the session. The 
speaker, Loyola, is not a ghost, but he is dying. His appear- 
ance at the beginning of the satire is depicted with the exag- 
gerated strokes of the lurid ghostly monolog: 


20 


Cicero. Is there a heaven, and gods? and can it be 
They should so slowly hear, so slowly see! 
Hath Jove no thunder? Catiline 3.2. 
Hear’st thou, Great God, such daring blasphemy, 
And let’st thy patient Thunder still lie by? 

Satyr II, lines 157-158. 
O for a clap of thunder, now, as loud 
As to be heard throughout the universe, 
To tell the world the fact, and to applaud it! Catiline 1.1. 
Let the full Clouds, which a long time did wrap 
Your gath’ring thunder, now with sudden clap, 
Break out upon your Foes; dash and confound, 
And spread avoidless ruin all around. Satyr J, lines 255-258. 
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Like Delphick Hag of old, by Fiend possest, 
He swells, wild Frenzy, heaves his panting Brest, 
His bristling hairs stick up, his Eye-balls glow, 
And from his Mouth long strakes of Drivel flow; 
Thrice with due Rev’rence he himself doth cross, 
Then thus his Hellish Oracles disclose. 
Satyr IIT, lines 24-29. 


The final scene, with the Jesuits kneeling and taking their 
frightful oath, the death of Ignatius, the devils scrambling for 
his parting soul—all these lurid details fit well into the usual 
form, as does the use of the single concentrated scene. Old- 
ham’s use of the theatrical clap-trap of this sort of hell-and- 
brimstone satire drew its strongest support in the earlier pieces 
from Sylla’s Ghost, and this scene is a sort of once-removed 
reflection of it. 


Loyola’s Will, moreover, has a few passages that were defi- 
nitely suggested by Catiline. In the first scene of the first act 
Catiline confides to his paramour his methods of gathering 
around him the sort of men that he can use for his purpose: 


Catiline. . . . I have to do 
With many men, and many natures: Some 
That must be blown and sooth’d as Lentulus. .. . 


Catiline 1.1. 


He follows with an extended analysis of the motives that he 
must understand and flatter in his followers. Some are drawn 
by ambition, some by reckless valor, some by desire for the 
revenge of slights and injuries, some by the prospect of wealth. 
Some are driven by their debts or their crimes to seek a desper- 
ate escape; other slighter natures are easily won by trivial gifts 
of dogs and horses, and all can be seduced by the promise of 
easy access to vice. This analysis becomes the outline of Loyo- 
la’s advice to the Jesuits in recruiting their neophytes. They 
are to woo those of great ability by promising them honor and 
power.®° Nor are they to neglect the lesser sort, those who have 
been reduced to need by gaming and drunkenness, the envious 
ones who have been frustrated in their hopes of preferment, 
the criminals who come for sanctuary.** As Catiline com- 
manded Aurelia to provide an establishment of women and 


8° Satyr III, lines 169-179. 51 Satyr III, lines 180-201. 
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boys and thus pander to the vices of his followers, Loyola urges, 
by a slight twist of the argument, that the Jesuits recruit sin- 
ners and then begin their real education in vice, shaking off 
“all remains of Modesty.” 

If any Novice feel at first a blush 

Let Wine, and frequent converse with the Stews 

Reform the Fop, and shame it out of Use, 

Unteach the puling Folly by degrees, 

And train him to a well-bred Shamelessness. 

Satyr ITI, lines 209-312. 


The theme of the deputized assassin and the necessity of 
recruiting manageable tools appears in Catiline in Act 8, 
Scene 3: 


Catiline. What ministers men must for practice use, 
The rash, the ambitious, needy, desperate, 

Foolish and wretched, e’en the dregs of mankind, 
To whores and women! still it must be so. 

Each have their proper place, and in their rooms 
They are the best. Grooms fittest kindle fires, 
Slaves carry burdens, butchers are for slaughter. 


A long passage in Satyr III is rather close to this general 
theme,” and particularly to the speech of Catiline just quoted. 
From the many underlings the Jesuits are advised to pick one 
to execute the projected crime, and to train him in secrecy and 
villainy. 

I have limited this article to Oldham’s use of Catiline. A 
final evaluation of the importance of Jonson’s influence through 
this play can be reached, of course, only by weighing it against 
other influences. My own conviction that Jonson was Oldham’s 
chief model for the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits has been reached 
only after a thorough consideration of these other strands of 
influence, which I can only indicate briefly here. 


1. The influence of native popular satire. Oldham experi- 
mented with several of the popular forms of native English 
political satire in searching for a framework for his Satyrs Upon 
the Jesuits, including the popular “Artist” form of Marvell’s 
Last Instructions to a Painter and its forerunners, as well as the 
popular vision framework so often associated with the “ ghostly 


2 Satyr III, lines 209-312. 
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monolog,” such as Britannia and Rawleigh.** The evidence of 
Oldham’s manuscript notebook ** indicates that, after dis- 
carding the “Artist ” framework and also the vision framework 
as such, Oldham decided upon the “ ghostly monolog” of 
popular satire as the chief motif of his Satyrs, reducing it, how- 
ever, to the simple Senecan ghost and hallowing it by an appeal 
to Jonson’s precedent of Sylla’s ghost in the prolog of Catiline. 
Aside from his extensive borrowings from the play, and his 
adaptation of the theatrical setting and atmosphere of Jonson’s 
play to his own purpose, the specific “ strokes ” ** in the execu- 
tion of his main design, the ghostly framework, prove that 
although he knew other examples of the style, he imitated Jon- 
son as his specific model. Other effects, which from specific 
verbal borrowing seem undoubtedly to have been imitated 
from Catiline, also have other examples in popular satire, which 
Oldham may have known but did not seem to imitate specific- 
ally. For instance, the dramatic form for satire (which Oldham 
had already used, by the way) had a precedent in The Dream 
of the Caball,** as did the atmosphere of conspiracy. The par- 
ticular sort of irony springing from dramatic self-revelation of 
villainy or hypocrisy, which has already been noted in Cati- 
line, had also appeared in many of the ragged songs and ballads 
of Rump.*’ That Oldham knew these examples is quite likely. 
There is no evidence, however, that he specifically imitated 
them. Furthermore, Oldham’s occasional use of the traditional 
Juvenalian rhetoric—the rhetorical questions and exclamations 
and the periodic structure that characterizes one passage in 
Juvenal’s first satire—is closer to a curious popular English 
pattern of “Impossibles”” or paradoxes which had developed 
from Juvenal’s hint, than to Juvenal’s own lines.*® 


88 While the great crop of “ ghostly monologs” followed Oldham, a good many 
had preceded him; for instance, the ghostly vision in Marvell’s Last Instructions, 
lines 915 ff. (in The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. Margoliouth, 
Oxford, 1927, 1. 141-165) and the ghostly framework in Marvell’s The Loyall Scot 
(ibid., p. 171), as well as Britannia and Rawleigh (ibid., p. 184). 

** Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123. 

°° Oldham, “Advertisement,” Satyrs Upon the Jesuits. 

°° Poems on Affairs of State 1.1716. It was composed about Christmas, 1672-3. 


. See CSP under that date. 


°7 For instance, the hymn parodies in ridicule of the Puritans, in which Puritans 
are represented as speaking. The Parliaments Hymn (in Rump, London, 1662, 2. 
64) and A Psalm of Mercy (ibid., p. 193) are examples. 
*® Juv. I, lines 22 ff. The English pattern is seen in Nostradamus’s Prophecy, in 
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These examples, all somewhat negative, are given in this 
much detail in order that there may be no misunderstanding of 
my main contention, that Oldham imitated many of these 
devices from Catiline. I have not intended to argue, for 
instance, that Oldham discovered the dramatic use of satire in 
Jonson, but rather that he imitated Jonson’s treatment of it, 
I do not contend that there is no example outside of Catiline 
for hypocrisy and villainy ironically professed; Oldham’s own 
previous use of the device shows that he already knew it; but 
I do contend that the specific resemblances between this mode 
in Satyrs Upon the Jesuits and in Catiline leave no doubt that 
Catiline was the chief model for his use of the device in this 
particular work. 

Oldham’s relationship to native popular satire is not all nega- 
tive. On the contrary, I believe him to have been very con- 
scious of current practices in satire, but desirous of lifting them 
to a higher literary plane. When he found a popular device 
used by a literary artist, he used it. Thus Buchanan’s Fran- 
ciscan, which, although written in Latin, is the traditional 
older anti-Catholic satire, was used and acknowledged. When 
he found no master using a popular device that he admired, he 
used it anyway, without acknowledgments. The most promi- 
nent example of this kind of imitation of native satire is his 
extensive use of the formal curse. Because of its connection 
with the school of Cleveland and with Cleveland himself (whom 
Oldham did not consider a sufficiently exalted source for 
acknowledgment), this point is dealt with under the next 
heading. 


2. The influence of Cleveland and his school. The violence 
of Oldham’s style, which has done much to connect him with 
Juvenal, can be seen on analysis to be largely due to other 
influences. Insofar as it is not a natural expression of one 
phase of Oldham’s temperament, it has three elements that can 
be demonstrated. One of these, probably the most pervasive, is 


The Poems and Letters of Andrew Marvell, ed. Margoliouth, 1.107; Satyr (“I 
who from drinking,” etc.) in Poems on Affairs of State, 1704, 3.123; An Imitation 
of the First Satyr of Juvenal in Collected Works of John Wilmot, Earl of Roches- 
ter, ed. Hayward (London, 1926). Oldham’s lines in this style appear in the 
Prolog, lines 38-50, and in Satyr II, lines 241-251, and elsewhere. 
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imitation of the violent rhetoric of the conspirators of Catiline. 
The others are: (1) imitation of definite lines from Cleveland, 
particularly in The Rebel Scot, and (2) imitation of the formal 
curse of popular English satire, found in many of the Rump 
songs and in the satires of Cleveland and his school. 

Oldham’s specific use of Cleveland in the Satyrs Upon the 
Jesuits is confined almost entirely to the prolog and the second 
satire.’ Particularly, Oldham’s exorcism of the Jesuits near the 
end of his second satire is similar in form and spirit to Cleve- 
land’s exorcism of the “ Picts” *° and to a similar exorcism in 
The King’s Disguise.** 

The exorcism as used by Cleveland is close to the formal 
curse of popular English satire.** The importance of the curse 
as a staple structural part of all Oldham’s early satires cannot 
be overestimated. It controls the form of his Satyr Upon Ver- 
tue and his Satyr Upon a Woman as well as the later Upon a 
Printer. It accounts for a considerable percentage of the total 
lines of all the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits and is used as a close 
for each one of them. The curse had been used intermittently 
by the “Artist ” poets and by Marvell, whose precedent would 


8° In the prolog, Oldham’s invocation of the conventional Juvenalian rage is 
closer to Cleveland than to Juvenal. For Oldham’s “ Bar and Pulpit” (Prolog, lines 
1-2) see Cleveland’s “ Judge” and “ pulpit”? (The Rebel Scot, lines 17-24). For 
Oldham’s figures of the “stabbing Pen,” and the blood of “ Hags” (Prolog, lines 
55-60) see The Rebel Scot, lines 31-32. 

Cleveland’s passage on Caligula (Smectymnuus, lines 63-66) is closely imitated 
in Satyr I, lines 210-212 and 324-326. The workbook version of the latter passage 
is even closer to the original, since it uses the word Caligula. (Bodleian MS. Rawl. 
Poet. 123, pp. 263-4.) In Satyr II, lines 256-261, Oldham borrows Cleveland’s 
comparison of Scots to “wolves” and “vermin,” adapting it to Jesuits (The 
Rebel Scot, lines 37-40). Furthermore, Cleveland alluded to Catiline’s meeting of 
the conspirators at which they mixed the blood of a slave with wine and drank it 
as a pledge—the scene that figures prominently in Oldham’s general adaptation of 
Catiline in Satyr I (lines 8-16); see Cleveland, A Dialogue between Two Zealots, 
lines 57-58. There are some slight similarities between Oldham’s treatment of the 
equivocation of the Jesuits (Satyr III, lines 605-611, and elsewhere) and Cleve- 
land’s treatment of the equivocation of the “Saints” (Rupertismus, lines 7-29). 

© Satur II, lines 264-285, and The Rebel Scot, lines 165-166. The line on the 
Indian (line 117) from Cleveland’s passage is imitated also in Satyr I, lines 
165-166. 

*t Lines 105-108. 

42 The Monster, in Rump 1.118, is in the form of a curse throughout, as is A 
Loyall Subject’s Oath, ibid., p. 20, and also An Ezecration to all that Hate King 
Charles, in Political Ballads of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, ed. 
Wilkins (London, 1860), 1.52. 
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have been ample for Oldham if he had not seen or did not take 
seriously the earlier examples. But I incline to the belief that 
Oldham regarded this style as characteristic of Cleveland and 
that he may have found his most definite pattern of it in The 
Scot’s Apostasy, which ends in a formal curse of thirty-eight 
lines.** At any rate, the curse is one important influence on the 
Satyrs Upon the Jesuits that is completely outside the Jonson 
influence. 


3. The influence of classical satire. The undoubted fact that 
Oldham was a pretentious satirist, familiar with the classics and 
desirous of writing on a higher literary plane than was usual in 
political satire in England, has made the hitherto generally 
accepted case for the classical influence plausible, particularly 
the influence of Juvenal. His paraphrases of Juvenal (written 
later than the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits) have tended to asso- 
ciate him with Juvenal. But no one has done more than assert 
this influence. In fact, there is no more thorough-going refu- 
tation of Juvenalian influence than a careful comparison of 
Oldham’s style when he is demonstrably under the influence of 
Juvenal, as in his paraphrases, and that of the four Jesuit 
satires. A study of his actual use of Juvenal shows the follow- 
ing: (1) In his prolog, apparently written after he had begun 
the composition of the satires themselves,** Oldham began with 
an improvisation on two or three well known, even hackneyed, 
themes of Juvenal.*° This nod toward Juvenal was conven- 
tional in the works of Cleveland, Marvell, Hall, Marston, and 
earlier satirists who strove to write on a literary level. In direct 
verbal borrowings in the prolog, the influence of Cleveland is 
easier to trace than that of Juvenal.*® (2) He studied certain of 


‘8 The Scots’ Apostasy, lines 31-62, in Poems by John Cleveland, ed. Berdan, 
p. 181. The poem may not be by Cleveland, although Berdan seems to regard it 
as authentic. But since it was included in Rump, with others of Cleveland’s 
satires, Oldham may have regarded it as Cleveland’s. It definitely belongs to the 
school of Cleveland. 

44 The first of the four satires was published without a prolog in 1679: Garnet’s 
Ghost Addressing to the Jesuits, etc. See H. F. Brooks, A Bibliography of John 
Oldham (Oxford, 1936). 

45 Semper ego auditor tantum?” “Si natura negat,” “Aude aliquid brevibus 
Gyaris et carcere dignum,” and “ Difficile est saturam non scribere,” all from 
Juvenal’s first satire. 

*° See note 39. 
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Juvenal’s transitional sentences from the sixth satire and used 
at least one of them as a model for a transition in his second 
satire.*7 (3) He sometimes alluded to the stock Juvenalian 
mottoes in the Satyrs as well as in the prolog.*® (4) He some- 
times used the Juvenalian rhetoric, in a form close to that of 
previous English adaptations.’ This, I believe, is the extent of 
Oldham’s specific use of Juvenal in the Satyrs Upon the Jesuits. 
If more subtle influences in style exist, they are yet to be 
demonstrated. 

It goes without saying that some indirect influence of Juvenal 
reached Oldham through Cleveland and other native satirists, 
who all conventionally invoked the satiric rage. It is also true 
that Oldham’s own knowledge of Juvenal, as well as of the 
other classic satirists, may have influenced his general concep- 
tion of the scope of satire. However, it is my contention that 
the direct influence of the classics, as measured by specific imi- 
tation of specific passages, is relatively slight. He imitated the 
beginning and ending passages of the fourth satire from Horace, 
but developed the remainder independently of his acknowl- 
edged “ source.” He alluded to Persius as a precedent for the 
use of a prolog, but did not use any of Persius’ material. 


4. The influence of Boileau. The influence of Boileau is most 
clearly marked in his milder style, the style of the later classic 
paraphrases as well as the earlier A Letter to a Friend. When 
at the beginning of the composition of the Satyrs Upon the 
Jesuits he rejected “toothless” satire for his particular pur- 
pose,*° Oldham deliberately turned his back not only upon the 
Horatian-Bolevian style as he had tried it in A Letter to a 
Friend, but also upon the mock-heroic vein of the work he had 
just been translating, Boileau’s Le Lutrin. 


*? Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 180. The passage is in Juv. VI, line 512 ff., 
and its imitation is in Satyr II, lines 206-207. 
‘8 For instance, Satyr IJ, line 142 ff. 
*°See note 38. 
5° Bodleian MS. Rawl. Poet. 123, p. 182. 
Raillery toothless 
Laughter & Jest & the blunt Foile of Wit 
May lesser crimes & meaner Sinners fit 
But there gos more to curse a Jesuit. 
The passage quoted then goes into some lines that are used near the beginning 
of the Prolog. 
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Oldham’s reading was wide, both in native and classical 
literature.” The influences that shaped his conception of satire 
were complex. In pointing out the use he made of Jonson’s 
Catiline, it has not been my purpose to exclude consideration 
of other influences. On the contrary, I have called particular 
attention to them. Some of them seem to me to be compara- 
tively limited; others, like the formal curse, are important. 
The native influences seem to outweigh by far the classical, 
and the particular influence of Catiline is especially prominent 
among these. The facts which I have presented show that Old- 
ham had a definite model for his first satire in the series; that 
he drew from it more generously than his acknowledgment 
indicates and more generously than critics have recognized 
before; that its influence can be traced to a considerable extent 
in the other satires also; and that Oldham combined imitation 
of this model with considerations of his own genius and the 
examples of other satirists, particularly his contemporaries and 
forerunners in England. 


Kent State University 


** Mr. Harold Brooks has pointed out the scope of Oldham’s reading in “ When 
Did Dryden Write MacFlecknoe?” Review of English Studies 11 (1935) . 74. 
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GARRICK AND THE PRIVATE THEATRES 


WITH A LIST OF AMATEUR PERFORMANCES IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By T. H. Vam Morter 


No one has as yet written that chapter in the history of the 
eighteenth century theatre which will record and study the 
immense vogue of the amateur gentleman actor and the private 
theatre, a “ special feature,” as Professor Nicoll has remarked, 
“of considerable influence upon the drama of the time.” * The 
eighteenth century’s equivalent of what we now call the “little 
theatre movement ” manifested itself, like its predecessor of 
Tudor and Stuart times, in the activities at schools and colleges 
as well as in the private productions of aristocratic adults who, 
for the most part, had developed a taste for theatricals at school 
or the university. It could not be expected that the principal 
actor-manager of the professional theatre could or would be 
indifferent to such a movement; but Garrick’s several biogra- 
phers do not give us much help in determining his connection 
with the amateurs. This paper will attempt, in a general way, 
to relate Garrick to the aristocratic private actors, to the drama 
in the schools, and to his amateur playwright friend, James 
Townley. 

The influence which the adult amateur movement exerted 
upon the professional stage in the eighteenth century was not 
comparable to the healthy competition of Tudor times, when 
professionalism was just emerging from the amateur state, and 
when the amateurs produced their fair share of innovations, 
inventions, original writers and talented actors. Rather in the 
eighteenth century did the amateurs supply realistic models for 
behavior to theatres which wished to serve the upper-class with- 
out being of it. In an era of manners, the aristocratic amateurs 
set the fashions for an actor class which had not yet even begun 
to be socially acceptable. 

Late in the century when the amateur vogue had reached its 


* Allardyce Nicoll, A History of Late Eighteenth Century Drama (Cambridge, 
1927), p. 19. 
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climax, and the professional theatre had sunk to its lowest 
depths, Horace Walpole remarked that actors could only guess 
at high life. For what he called “ genteel comedy ” he pre- 
ferred amateurs like the Duke of Richmond, trained in acting 
at Westminster School. David Garrick’s marriage to a pro- 
tégée of the Earl and Countess of Burlington set him apart 
from other actors in opening to him every drawing room in 
London. Yet in spite of his unusual opportunities for observ- 
ing the manners of the great, Garrick failed, according to his 
friend Johnson, when he tried to represent “ an easy, fine-bred 
gentleman.” Since lesser actors, banned from society, must have 
done even worse, we can understand one cause for the ever- 
widening gap between real life and the stage. 

Yet such evidence as there is, shows Garrick aware always of 
what the professional stage could advantageously absorb from 
the amateurs. It was to a friend that the Duke of Bedford and 
Lord Sandwich wrote for help with their amateur productions; 
but Garrick mixed friendly assistance with business when he 
responded to their appeals for scenery, including “four Scime- 
tars & a Spanish Toledo,” or when he journeyed out to Woburn 
to see “ both Tragedy and Comedy very ill treated by a set of 
bunglers.”* Again, appealed to by Dorothy, Duchess of Port- 
land, to hire an actor in whom she was interested, Garrick 
replied, “I think he has the most unpromising Aspect for an 
Actor I ever saw—a small pair of unmeaning Eyes stuck in a 
round unthinking face are not the most desirable requisites for 
a Hero, or a fine Gentleman.” * It was not for lack of trying 
that the professional failed to imitate the amateurs to the life. 

Garrick’s patronage of drama in the schools was likewise both 
friendly and deliberate. It was to his interest as a manager to 


* From a letter from Lord Sandwich to Garrick in the Forster Collection of 
Garrick MSS in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, Vol. 33, f. 49, dated 
May 24 [1756]. The letter is printed in The Private Correspondence of David 
Garrick, 2 vols. (London, 1831-2), 2. 342-3, where no year is given. A note from 
the Duke of Bedford to Garrick, dated Sept. 17, 1744 (Garrick MSS, Vol. 5, 
f. 36, and Correspondence 1.31) encloses payment and thanks “for the trouble 
you have given yourself in getting the Scenes, and other things necessary for our 
plays.” I see no reason to suppose transactions of this sort anything but typical 
of Garrick’s whole managerial career. The explanation of the survival of rela- 
tively few memoranda of the sort lies, I believe, in their having been so common 
as not to be considered worth saving. 

® Cf. David M. Little, Pineapples of Finest Flavor (Cambridge, 1930), p. 55. 
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obtain for Drury Lane a certain number of actors of education 
and breeding, into which category one places both William 
Powell, of Christ’s Hospital* and Thomas King of West- 
minster. Mention should also be made of one Dodd, engaged 
by Garrick in 1765 after a career in dramatics at a grammar 
school in Holborn followed, at the age of sixteen, by entrance 
upon a professional career at Sheffield.° There was also that 
Nathaniel Moore who does not seem to have yielded to the 
“ professional overtures” made him by Garrick after he saw 
him in a performance of Terence at Merchant Taylors’ School.’ 

The small number of actors with school backgrounds whom 
Garrick attracted to Drury Lane suggests that he sensibly did 
not regard the school theatres primarily as nurseries for the pro- 
fessional theatre. Rather did he encourage them as functions 
of the educational process, means whereby boys might learn, 
through speaking and public appearance, poise and self-posses- 
sion, and through acting plays, might come to a better under- 
standing of literature and life. The matter is put lightly and 
gracefully in an epilogue to Terence’s Andria composed by 
Garrick for a performance about 1761 at Newcome’s Academy 
at Hackney, a preparatory school for Westminster, from which, 
since they have not been reprinted for a century and a half, I 
quote the opening lines: 


*The only reliable fact about Powell is that he did attend Christ’s Hospital. 
(Cf. G. A. T. Allan, Christ’s Hospital, London, 1937, p. 133.) He was engaged 
to take Garrick’s place in Philaster during Garrick’s absence on the continent in 
1763-5, but as he was then 28, it could not have been shortly after leaving the 
school, as Jenkins states, though Jenkins may have been right about his “ genteel 
salary.” (Cf. R. Jenkins, Memoirs of the Bristol Stage, Bristol, 1826, pp. 53, 
78.) Arthur Murphy (The Life of David Garrick, Esq., 2 vols., London, 1801, 
2. 6-7) is wrong in saying Powell had no other education save what he picked 
up in a counting-house as a clerk. Mrs. Clement Parsons (Garrick and His 
Circle, 2nd. ed., London [1906], p. 378) speaks of Garrick’s especial kindness for 
his well educated actor; and there is a charming letter in the Correspondence 
(op. cit., 1.177) in which Garrick, writing as “an old soldier” to a younger, 
expresses his pleasure at Powell’s success. 

° After leaving school he studied for the law, but ran away to join a band of 
itinerant actors at Tunbridge in 1747. The following year Garrick engaged him 
for two seasons at Drury Lane. He ultimately became the manager of the King- 
street Theatre in Bristol. (Cf. J. D. Carleton, Westminster, London, 1938, p. 
134; and Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 27-32.) 

° Jenkins, op. cit., pp. 80-1. 

7H. B. Wilson, The History of Merchant Taylors’ School, 2 vols. (London, 
1812-14), pp. 462-4; pp. 1128-31 and notes. 
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[Lines spoken by the boy who played Davus] 


“ But why act plays? ”’—some formal Greybeard cries; 
I'll answer that, who am not over-wise: 

To learn their lessons, and to play the fool, 

Are the two great concerns of boys at school; 

And our good masters, prudently discerning 

How much we lean to folly, more than learning, 
Contriv’d these plays, by which the veriest dunce 
May learn his book, and play the fool, at once. 

For Greek and Latin we have small devotion, 

Terence himself goes down a sickly potion; 

But set us once io act him, never fear us; 

Our qualms are gone, ’tis you are sick to hear us. 
Ne’er may our actors, when they quit the school, 
Tread the great stage of life to play the fool. 

No partial friends can there our faults conceal, 
Should we play characters we cannot feel. . . . 

In short, be what we may, experience teaches 

This truth—One deed is worth a thousand speeches. . . .* 


School drama, in other words, is justified as a method of teach- 
ing and a means of learning. It is also a proper amusement. It 
must not lead its practitioners to misinterpret their own skill 
as great accomplishment, or to misapply in life the lessons 
learned on the school stage. ° 


* Yale University Library, Folio Pamphlets, 10, p. 18; and The Poetical Works 
of David Garrick, Esq., now first collected . . . 2 vols. (London, 1785), 1. 169-70. 

®* Among the Garrick letters and papers in the Forster Collection (Add. Vol. 
18, pp. 235-6) I have seen a Latin “‘ Prologue and Epilogue for a Play of Terence, 
acted by some young Gentlemen at Norwich.” Not in Garrick’s hand, these 
pieces must nevertheless have some connection with him in order to have come 
into his papers. It is not impossible that Garrick had something to do with the 
performance of plays at Norwich Grammar School. At any rate Garrick’s Miss 
in Her Teens was given there for three performances, along with Plautus’ Pseu- 
dolus in December, 1755, and there were school plays at Norwich from the time 
of Henry VIII. (Cf. H. W. Saunders, A History of the Norwich Grammar School, 
Norwich, 1932, p. 309. Also J. Tucker Murray, English Dramatic Companies, 2 
vols., Boston, 1910, 2. 364-5). The Epilogue in the Forster Collection faithfully 
reflects the revived Renaissance faith in play-giving as an educational function. 
It begins, 

Intactum ars semper servabit scenica honorem, 
Commendata vigens utilitate sua: 
Atticus Orator palmam tulit arte theatro 
Histrio quem docuit gratius eloquium; 

and concludes with a reference, probably, to George II or George III: 


Perpetuum Rex ipse theatro attixit honorem 
Cum puer in scena “ lusit amabiliter.” 
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It is significant that, in holding such views, Garrick placed 
himself firmly in the ancient Renaissance tradition of such 
schoolmen as William Malim, his pupils, Mulcaster and Udall, 
and Mulcaster’s eighteenth century successor at Merchant Tay- 
lors’, Garrick’s friend James Townley, all men whose support of 
the drama in education was a feature of their educational prin- 
ciples; and it is significant because Garrick, as a professional, 
might have shown hostility to a movement which, in his day, 
as in an earlier day, offered substantial competition. Before 
noticing the evidence of Garrick’s support of the dramatic work 
at several schools, it would be well to review an expression of 
opposition to the school amateurs, because it is characteristic 
of the attitude which finally suppressed school drama in an 
earlier period, and which was to suppress the eighteenth cen- 
tury’s variety. In an earlier day Ben Jonson had put into the 
mouth of Censure the old complaint, 

They make all their scholars play-boys! Is’t not a fine sight, to 
see all our children made interluders? De we pay our money for 


this? We send them to learn their grammar and their Terence, and 
they learn their play-books! (Staple of News, 3. 2.) 


In like manner wrote the Rev. Richard Graves in an essay 
called, ‘“‘ Theatrico-Mania: An Essay on the Rage for Private 
Theatrical Exhibitions,” published after the turn of the century 
when the fashion, which had grown and spread for three genera- 
tions, had already passed its height.*° “As for the practice so 
much in vogue of late in our public schools,” he writes, “ of per- 
forming English plays, I know not what to say. It is counte- 
nanced by persons of so much sense and respectability, and on 
such plausible arguments, that I should think it the height of 
presumption absolutely to condemn it.” Nevertheless, he adds, 
“T do not see any good end it can answer to make a boy a 
mimic or a buffoon. Every man should be a good speaker, but 
why must every man be a good actor? ” 

Graves’s next objection may have been just enough; but so 
far as Garrick’s company is concerned, I find no more evidence 
to support the charge that I have already presented. “An 
equally serious consequence of these performances in great 
schools,” says Graves, “of which we see many instances, is 


10 Richard Graves, Senilities; or Solitary Amusements (London, 1801), pp. 
57-68. I quote from pp. 60-63. 
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the encouraging young lads, intended for more creditable 
employments, in commencing strollers, and making it their pro- 
fession, to the disappointment of their parents, and the perver- 
sion and misapplication of talents which might have been 
employed for more useful purposes.” 

The specific instances of Garrick’s support of school drama 
which I have been able to discover (excluding some connection 
with school plays at Norwich in the *50’s which I cannot defi- 
nitely establish) fell during the decade of the 1760’s well after 
the commencement of the friendship with the Rev. James 
Townley. I cannot say when or how the friendship began, and 
on this, as on all other details regarding the friendship, Gar- 
rick’s biographers are unanimously silent. Certain it is, though, 
that when Garrick accepted for Drury Lane Townley’s farce, 
High Life Below Stairs, produced October 31, 1759, he had 
known its author, then Head Master of Christ’s Hospital, for 
at least several years. Among the Garrick Papers in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum is a first draft in Garrick’s hand of a 
letter dated Hampton, July 9, 1757, and endorsed, “ Letter to 
Hawkins Brown recommending Townly [sic] to a living.”™ It 
runs: 


Dear Sir 

Tho Swift is pleased to say that Gaining in a reverned Greek 
will ever keep its owner down—yet I will venture to address you in 
behalf of a very worthy learned Friend of mine, and to whom you 
could deny nothing, if, as Ranger says, you know him but half so 
well as I do—The Person whom I desire to introduce to your bet- 
ter acquaintance is the Rev? Mr. Townly Rector of St. Bennet 
Grace Church and one of.y® principal Masters of Christ Church 
Hospital & if you are not Engag’d for y™ next presentation to the 
Living of Clavering you may most especially oblige a man who will 
Ever retain y® most delicate and grateful Sense of the Obligation. 
Could I flatter myself that a reeommendation from me would be of 
y® least Service to M' Townly, I would tell you all I know of him; 
therefore if you will give me but y® least hope of Success in this 
affair, I will fly to you, wherever you are, & shew you such a list of 
Qualifications that I defye y® whole Bench of Bishops to produce 
y® Like. 

Iam 
Dear S* 
Your most Obedient 
humble Servt 


D. Garrick. 


4 Forster Collection of Garrick MSS, Vol. 26, f. 91a and b. 
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After these winged words it is melancholy to record that Mr. 
Townley did not get the job. But Garrick worked on in his 
behalf and next month received the following letter from Lord 


Berkeley: ** 
12 Forster Collection of Garrick MSS, Vol. 5, f. 40. 


Berkeley Square, August 30, 
1757. 
Sir, 

I have received the favour of your letter, & as I have nobody 
upon my list, to whom I am under any engagement, the first 
vacancy that happens in the Band of Gentlemen Pensioners shall 
be offered to M* Townley. I think 1 have already heard something 
of his inclinations that way, & of his character, but if he was 
wholly unknown to me, your recommendation of him would be 
sufficient. 

T am with great regard 

Sir 
your most humble 
servant 


Berkeley. 
[Endorsed in Garrick’s hand, “ Lord Berkeley’s Letter to Me.”] 


I do not know the fate of this effort to assist Townley. He 
was reasonably well placed in the world as the son of a wealthy 
merchant and the brother of a knight. At all events, his play 
was produced anonymously, for reasons unknown to history, 
and the public long thought it Garrick’s. The next year, on 
August 8, 1760, Townley was reccalled to his old school, Mer- 
chant Taylors’, to become Head Master," a position to which 
Richard Mulcaster, whose boy actors played before Queen 
Elizabeth, had been appointed just one month short of 199 
years previously. In 1761, among other educational reforms 
Townley introduced was one which would have been heartily 
approved by Mulcaster, namely, the institution of English 
speeches on the hitherto wholly classical programs of the annual 
Election Speeches.'* Having thus successfully established an 
entering wedge, Townley next year sought and received from 
the governors of the school permission to present a Latin play, 


18 Wilson’s History, op. cit., pp. 458, 1138. 
“4TH. Vail Motter, The School Drama in England (London, 1929), pp. 115- 
118, where there is a full account of the plays under Townley. 
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and in February, 1762, the Eunuchus of Terence was presented 
before six audiences totaling two thousand persons. For this 
production Garrick himself supplied the scenes, and as a mark 
of his pleasure at the conclusion, presented them to the school. 
It was to a student in this production, as has been already 
noticed, that Garrick made “ professional overtures.” 

A year later, in February, 1763, Townley’s boys gave a double 
bill, consisting of the 7’roades of Seneca abridged into three 
acts, and the Ignoramus of Ruggle reduced to two. Again there 
were six performances, only this time “ three thousand tickets 
were issued and 1000 orders.” But misgivings like those of the 
Rev. Richard Graves overcame the governors, and, lest further 
performances “ draw off the minds of the scholars from more 
important studies,” no more plays were given under Townley. 
Garrick, it is said, urged the governors to continue the plays, 
but in vain. 

Meanwhile, as the epilogue which Garrick wrote for a school 
play at Hackney attests, the great actor’s patronage had been 
extended to Newcome’s Academy, where, according to the his- 
torian of Westminster School, a number of “ prologues ” also by 
Garrick, and now lost, were performed.” Newcome’s Academy 
presented plays every third year in imitation of the annual per- 
formances established at Westminster under Queen Elizabeth’s 
statutes; but after the turn of the century the custom was 
abandoned.*® 

In the September following Townley’s last production at 
Merchant Taylors’ Garrick went to the Continent, but Townley 
crops up in a letter from the actor to his brother George, dated 
from Naples January 31, 1764, in the message, “ . . . my love 
to Clutterbuck, Townley & all friends.” *’ In December, 1765, 
the year of his return from the Continent, Garrick attended the 
Andria at Westminster. Our last glimpse of him as a patron of 
amateur players comes in an account of his being so pleased 


16 J. Sargeaunt, Annals of Westminster School (London, 1898), p. 185. 

16 Daniel Lysons, The Environs of London, 4 vols. (London, 1792, 1795, etc.), 
2.477; and The Supplement to the First Edition of the Historical Account of the 
Environs of London (London, 1811), p. 168. 

*7 Forster Collection, Vol. 17, f. 9. Given as Letter 38 in The Family Corre- 
spondence of David Garrick, ed. . . . by Dixon Wecter [Unpublished dissertation 
presented in 1929 for the Litt. B. degree at Oxford]. James Clutterbuck handied 
business matters for Garrick. 
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with the boy who acted Davus that he gave him a perpetual 
pass to Drury Lane.** Whether this actor had performed Davus 
at Hackney four years earlier, the record does not state, but it is 
perhaps significant that Garrick’s epilogue written for the 
former occasion was spoken by that character. 

The friendship with Townley, however, continued long after 
we lose trace of Garrick’s support of the private theatres. There 
is a letter from Garrick to the Bishop of London, dated from 
the Adelphi April 2, 1776, in which Garrick thanks the Bishop 
“for what you were pleased to say to Mr. Townley.”*® And 
finally the story ends with the brief and friendly note in which 
Townley returned to Garrick the living of Hendon long held 
at Garrick’s gift, to free it for Garrick’s nephew. The letter 
follows: *° 


December 16, 1776. 
Dear Garrick, 


I find your Nephew is in Priest’s Orders, and I therefore call’d 
upon you to tell you that I am ready to resign the Vicarage of 
Hendon whenever you please. 

Yours Ever & Ever 


James Townley. 
[Endorsed: “ Townley’s resignation of the Living to my Nephew.”] 


Within two years Townley was dead. Garrick survived him 
less than a year. 


A LIST OF AMATEUR PERFORMANCES IN THE 18TH CENTURY 


It is doubtful whether a complete account of the amateur theatre 
in the eighteenth century could be assembled, even if such an 
account were desirable. So far as I am aware, no extended use has 
been made of the collection of play-bills gathered by Dr. Charles 
Burney and kept at the British Museum. The present list is derived 
from a collection of play-bills and cuttings in the Yale University 
Library and from other sources as noted. It makes no attempt 
whatever to do more than record all the relevant material in these 
sources. Such a list is here offered as a note in advance of history, 
and serves merely as a fairly reliable sampling of documentation for 
the statement that in schools and private houses amateur theatricals 
flourished throughout the century. The student of the movement 


*®F. H. Forshall, Westminster School, Past and Present (London, 1884), p. 480. 
® Correspondence, op. cit., 2nd ed. (1835), 1.146. 
*° Forster Collection, 1. 67-8. 
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is reminded that the craze was satirized in Murphy’s Apprentice, 
produced at Drury Lane in January, 1756, with a prologue at- 
tributed to Garrick in which the play is addressed to those stage- 
struck amateurs, 


To check these heroes, and their laurels crop, 
To bring ’em back to reason—and their shop, 
To raise a laugh was all our author’s aim . . .24 


(I) Scnoot Prays ” 


1. Reading Grammar School. 


In addition to the known performance of Addison’s Cato in 1731, 
prologues or epilogues survive for an undated Hamlet, a perform- 
ance of the Aulularia of Plautus before the Vice Chancellor of 
Oxford and the Heads of All Soul’s and St. John’s Colleges, and 
a performance of Terence’s Andria on October 18, 1758 before the 
Vice Chancellor of Oxford “and the other visitors of that school ” 
[Reading]. 


2. Bury St. Edmund’s. 


Jonson’s Volpone was produced November 5, 1734, and the 
Pseudolus of Plautus the following day.** 


3. King’s School, Rochester. 
Cato was performed in 1743.75 


4. Charterhouse School. 
The Adelphi of Terence was given in 1753.” 


5. Free Grammar School at Derby. 


There is a prologue to Addison’s Cato, performed in 1753, with 
the lines,?? 


No Garrick here majestic treads the stage, 
No Quin your whole attention to engage; 
No practis’d actor, here, the scene employs, 
But a raw parcel of unskilful boys. 


*1 The Poetical Works of David Garrick, op. cit., 1. 186. Also The Court of 
Thespis; being a collection of the most admired prologues and epilogues. Written 
by some of the most approved wits of the age . . . (London, 1769) [Yale Library 
Tracts, vol. 37], p. 85. 

*? The performances here listed are all additional to those given in my The School 
Drama in England, op. cit., Chap. 13 et passim. 

*° A Collection and Selection of English Prologues and Epilogues, commencing 
with Shakespeare and concluding with Garrick, 4 vols. (London, 1771), 4. 140-1; 
also Yale University Library Folio Pamphlets, 10, pp. 62, 68. 

*4 A Collection, op. cit., 3. 125-6, 127-8, and 4. 69-70, 70-1. 

*5 Ibid., 4. 81. rie net yn seh 

*° Ibid., 4. 110-12. *7 A Collection, op. cit., 3. 154-5. 
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6. Beverley School. 

An epilogue to a production of Terence’s Heautontimoromenos, 
given in 1756, shows clearly that the local emphasis was upon the 
educational use of play-giving: ** 


Latin indeed the language; but the piece 

Is the production of inventing Greece .. . 

Had we th’ original, sure as I say it, 

Our master in the Greek would make us play it. 


1%. Newcome’s Academy at Hackney. 

In addition to the Andria of about 1761, we learn from an undated 
prologue and epilogue to a performance of King Lear that the 
school had already given King John, Macbeth and Henry IV; while 
a newspaper account of a performance of Julius Caesar on May 2, 
1789 shows the critic’s appreciation of the general training value 
of school dramatics when he says that when the young actors 
“advanced upon the stage after the play, they seemed so gentle- 
man-like, in suavity and decorum, as proved they had been initiated 
in something more valuable than even Literary Skill.” *° 


8. Mr. Lampert’s Academy at Sheerness. 

Mrs. Moore’s “sacred drama of David and Goliah” [sic] was 
produced twice by the scholars of this school, probably in the 
early 1780’s. The prologue states that a domestic tragedy had been 
done the previous year.°° 


9. Mr. Stock’s School, Poplar. 


A prologue to Cato, performed in 1788, notes that by means of 
acting students 
learn to scan 
The real life, the serious ways of man. 


Tamerlane was done the following year, and Julius Caesar in 
December, 1791.** 


10. Soho Academy. 

There is a prologue to “ Public Speeches” for a time prior to 
1791. I include it in this list, as speeches of this sort at Harrow, 
Merchant Taylors’, Shrewsbury and other schools were equivalent 
to non-costumed dramatic performances. The spirit of old Soho was 
not of the most reverent, the audience being asked to 


Accept the best to which we here are bred, 
Long-winded speeches from the learned dead.*? 


*8 Tbid., 4. 128-6. 

2° Folio Pamphlets, op. cit., pp. 26 and 28. 
8° Tbid., p. 157. 

°1 Ibid., pp. 8, 37, 35. 

82 Ibid., p. 34. 
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11. Mr. Wooley’s School, Northampton. 


An undated prologue to English speeches says that Cato had 
been intended, for 


Our Master, thus, with kind intention fraught, 
Meant, with a Play, t’have pleas’d as well as taught, 


but that no boy would take a female part.** 


(II) Puays at Private THEATRES 


1. Blenheim-house. 


All for Love was produced in the summer of 1718 with a prologue 
by Bishop Hoadly and Cleopatra played by Lady Bateman.** 


2. The Little Theatre at Teheddy Park, Cornwall. 


A prologue spoken by Sir Francis Basset, Bart., at the opening 
(undated) of his theatre, remarks how “the ghost of playful 
Thespis ” would arise “ To see in almost every town a stage.” The 
prologue notes the plainness of the local theatre in contrast to that 
at Blenheim, where Marlborough “ exhausts magnificence to flatter 
Kings.” Here, 


To higher praise our pigmy stage pretends, 
And courts the fame of entertaining FRIENDS.** 


3. Lord Aldborough’s Theatre. 
There is an undated epilogue to Douglas.** 


4. The Earl of Barrymore’s New Theatre at Wargrave. 


An undated prologue exists, spoken at the opening by its author, 
Henry Blackstone, Esq.*" 


5. Privy-Gardens |London?] 


There is an undated prologue to The Way to Keep Him, com- 
posed by the Rt. Hon. General Conway, and an epilogue by the 
Rt. Hon. Lieut. General Burgoyne, for a performance witnessed by 
a and Queen, and a second witnessed by the Prince of 

ales.*® 


6. Mr. William Fector’s Private Theatre in Dover. 


There is a prologue to Young’s Revenge, which opened the new 
theatre on October 30, 1783. The prologue states that Mr. Fector 
and friends had previously produced the Distressed Mother and 


83 Ibid., p. 38. 
54 Tbid., p. 5. 

°5 Tbid., p. 11. 
°° Tbid., p. 6. 

87 Tbid., pp. 4-5. 
*8 Tbid., p. 4. 
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Barbarossa,®*® and another prologue and epilogue to Tamerlane also 
survives. A prologue to Douglas, “ acted by Gentlemen of Dover 
for benefit of the Charity School,” may not have been connected 
with Mr. Fector.*® 


”. The Countess of Ely’s Attic Theatre, Dublin. 


There is a prologue to a performance of Every Man in His 
Humour on May 7, 1789.*° 


New York City. 


*° Ibid., pp. 3 and 7. 
“° Ibid., p. 18. 











TWO NEW LETTERS OF HERMAN MELVILLE 


By Harrison Hayrorp 


Among the unpublished letters of Herman Melville, two of 
the most interesting were written to his “ sea-brother,” Rich- 
ard Henry Dana, Jr., and are now preserved among the Dana 
family papers in the archives of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Written in 1849 and 1850, at the prime of Melville’s 
creative vigor, these letters not only furnish interesting bio- 
graphical details and valuable comment on White Jacket and 
Moby Dick, but in themselves constitute welcome additions to 
the works of one of the most delightful of letter writers. 

The first letter, written from New York, is dated October 6, 
1849, just five days before Melville sailed for London to nego- 
tiate the publication in England of his man-of-war book, White 
Jacket. It acknowledges Dana’s kindness in furnishing a let- 
ter of introduction to Edward Moxon, the English publisher of 
Two Years Before the Mast? 

New York Oct 6th 1849 


My Dear Mr Dana—If I have till now deferred answering your 
very kind letter by Judge Shaw, it has been only, that I might give 
additional emphasis to my reply, by leaving it to the eve of my 
departure. Your letter to Mr Moxon is most welcome. From his 
connection with Lamb, & what I have chanced to hear of his 
personal character, he must be a very desirable acquaintance.— 
Your hint concerning a man-of-war has, in anticipation, been acted 
on. A printed copy of the book is before me. As it will not appear 
for some two or three nionths, may I beg of you, that you will 
consider this communication confidential? The reason is obvious. 
This man-of-war book, My Dear Sir, is in some parts rather 
man-of-warish in style—rather aggressive I fear—But you, who like 
myself, have experienced in person the usages to which a sailor is 
subjected, will not wonder, perhaps, at any thing in the book. 
Would to God, that every man who shall read it, had been before 
the mast in an armed ship, that he might know something himself 
of what he shall only read of.—I shall be away, in all probability, 


1 The letters are published here by permission of the Society. 

? Melville’s father-in-law, Chief Justice Lemuel Shaw, had asked Dana to furnish 
Melville some letters for his European trip. See James D. Hart, “ Melville and 
Dana,” American Literature, 9 (1937). 52-53. From the evidence available to Hart 
it appeared unlikely that Dana had written to Moxon for Melville. 
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for some months after the publication of the book. If it is taken 
hold of in an unfair or ignorant way; & if you should possibly think, 
that from your peculiar experiences in sea-life, you would be able 
to say a word to the purpose—may I hope that you will do so, if you 
can spare the time, & are generous enough to bestow the trouble? 
—Your name would do a very great deal; but if you choose to keep 
that out of sight in the matter, well & good—Be not alarmed,—I 
do not mean to bore you with a request to do any thing in this 
thing—only this: if you feel so inclined, do it, & God bless you. 

Accept my best thanks for your kindness & believe me fraternally 
yours—a sea-brother— 

HMelville 


Richard H Dana Jr Esq. 


A little nursery tale of mine (which, possibly, you may have 
seen advertised as in press) called “ Redburn” is not the book to 
which I refer above. 


. The second letter was written seven months later. Having 
arranged for the publication of White Jacket (though with 
Bentley not Moxon), and having passed a crowded seven 
weeks of sightseeing in England, France, and Germany, Mel- 
ville returned to New York early in February, 1850. During 
his absence, Redburn was published in New York, in Novem- 
ber, 1849; and in March, 1850, the American edition of White 
Jacket appeared. Dana, it seems, read both of these books and 
sent Melville a friendly letter of commendation. Melville 
acknowledged this with a long and characteristic letter on May 
1, 1850: 

New York May 1% 1850 


My Dear Dana—I thank you very heartily for your friendly letter; 
and am more pleased than I can well tell, to think that any thing I 
have written about the sea has at all responded to your own impres- 
sions of it. Were I inclined to undue vanity, this one fact would be 
far more to me than acres & square miles of the superficial shallow 
praise of the publishing critics. And I am specially delighted at 
the thought, that those strange, congenial feelings, with which after 
my first voyage, I for the first time read “Two Years Before the 
Mast”, and while so engaged was, as it were, tied & welded to you 
by a sort of Siamese link of affectionate sympathy—that these 
feelings should be reciprocated by you, in your turn, and be called 
out by any White Jackets or Redburns of mine—this is indeed 
delightful to me. In fact, My Dear Dana, did I not write these 
books of mine almost entirely for “ lucre ”—by the job, as a wood- 
sawyer saws wood—I almost think, I should hereafter—in the case 
of a sea book—get my M.S.S. neatly and legibly copied by a 
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scrivener—send you that one copy—& deem such a procedure the 
best publication. 

You ask me about “the jacket”. I answer it was a veritable 
garment—which I suppose is now somewhere at the bottom of 
Charles river. I was a great fool, or I should have brought such a 
remarkab!e fabric (as it really was, to behold) home with me. Will 
you excuse me from telling you—or rather from putting on pen- 
&-ink record over my name, the real name of the individuals who 
officered the frigate. I am very loath to do so, because I have never 
indulged in any ill-will or disrespect for them, personally; & shrink 
from any thing that approaches to a personal identification of them 
with characters that were only intended to furnish samples of a 
tribe—characters, also, which possess some not wholly complimen- 
tary traits. If you think it worth knowing,—I will tell you all, when 
I next have the pleasure of seeing you face to face. 

Let me mention to you now my adventure with the letter you 
furnished me to Mr Moxon. Upon this, as upon some other similar 
occasions, I chose to waive cerimony [sic]; and so arranged it, that I 
saw Mr Moxon, immediately after his reception of the letter.—I was 
ushered into one of those jealous, guarded sanctums, in which these 
London publishers retreat from the vulgar gaze. It was a small, 
dim, religious looking room—a very chapel to enter. Upon the 
coldest day you would have taken off your hat in that room, tho’ 
there were no fire, no occupant, & you a Quaker.—You have heard, 
I dare say, of that Greenland whaler discovered near the Pole, 
adrift & silent in a calm, with the frozen form of a man seated at a 
desk in the cabin before an ink-stand of icy ink. Just so sat Mr 
Moxon in that tranced cabin of his. I bowed to the spectre, & 
received such a galvanic return, that I thought something of 
running out for some officer of the Humane Society, & getting a 
supply of hot water & blankets to resuscitate this melancholy corpse. 
But knowing the nature of these foggy English, & that they are not 
altogether impenetrable, [ began a sociable talk, and happening to 
make mention of Charles Lamb, and alluding to the warmth of 
feeling with which that charming punster is regarded in America, 
Mr Moxon lighted up—grew cordial—hearty;—& going into the 
heart of the matter—told me that he (Lamb) was the best fellow 
in the world to “ get drunk with” (I use his own words) & that he 
had many a time put him to bed. He concluded by offering to send 
me a copy of his works (not Moxon’s poetry, but Lambs prose) 
which I have by me, now. It so happened, that on the passage over, 
I had found a copy of Lamb in the ship’s library—& not having 
previously read him much, I dived into him, and was delighted— 
as every one must be with such a rare humorist & excellent hearted 
man. So I was very sincere with Moxon, being fresh from Lamb. 
He enquired particularly concerning you—earnestly spoke in ad- 
miration of “Two Years Before the Mast ”—& told me of the 
particular gratification it had afforded[?] particular persons of his 
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acquaintance—including Mr Rogers, the old Nestor, who poetically 
appreciated the scenic sea passages, describing ice, storms, Cape 
Horn, & all that. 

About the “ whaling voyage ”—I am half way in the work, & am 
very glad that your suggestion so jumps with mine. It will be a 
strange sort of a book, tho’, I fear; blubber is blubber you know; 
tho’ you may get oil out of it, the poetry runs as hard as sap from 
a frozen maple tree;—& to cook the thing up, one must needs throw 
in a little fancy, which from the nature of the thing, must be 
ungainly as the gambols of the whales themselves. Yet I mean to 
give the truth of the thing, spite of this. 

Give my compliments to Mrs Dana, and remember me to your 
father. 

Sincerely yours 


HMelville 


This second letter to Dana can take its worthy place with 
the superb letters Melville wrote to Evert Duyckinck and to 
Hawthorne, and, in the broader world of literature, with the 
letters of Lamb and Keats. But, beyond their intrinsic merit, 
these letters to Dana illuminate aspects of Melville’s life and 
works. 

Why Ishmael went to sea has been a matter of speculation 
and contention among Melville’s biographers. Recent writers 
have scouted the suggestion that reading Dana’s Two Years 
Before the Mast may have influenced the twenty-one-year-old 
Melville, already seasoned before the mast by a voyage to 
Liverpool in 1837, in his decision to sign on for a whaling 
cruise. Charles R. Anderson, the most thorough student of 
Melville’s South-Seas career, dismisses the idea because he 
considers it unlikely that Melville was affected by the book 
in the scant three months between its publication, on October 
6, 1840, and Melville’s signing on at New Bedford at the end 
of December.’ But this second letter now brings to light Mel- 
ville’s own testimony that he read the book after his first voy- 
age, and thus indicates that he was in fact fresh from reading 
Two Years Before the Mast when he shipped aboard the 
Acushnet for his second voyage. Of course it does not follow 
that it was Dana’s book that influenced him to embark on his 
second voyage. Anderson has set forth with considerable 


® Charles Roberts Anderson, Melville in the South Seas (New York, 19389), pp. 
11-12. For another discussion of the problem, see Hart, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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cogency the numerous probable influences: of reading, of eco- 
nomic frustration, and especially of his seafaring uncle and 
cousins.* The influences were complex. It seems clear, how- 
ever, since Melville assured Dana that in reading the book he 
was “ as it were, tied & welded to you by a sort of Siamese link 
of affectionate sympathy,” that Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast may without impropriety be at least mentioned among 
them. 

Some new light is also cast on Melville’s personal relation- 
ship with Dana.’ The information previously available indi- 
cated that although they were acquainted, the two men were 
never intimate friends. Dana, it seemed, had no high regard 
for Melville’s books; indeed there was no evidence that he had 
read anything beyond T'ypee. Melville, it appeared, praised 
Dana’s book, but regarded the man as a powerful political aid 
rather than as a friend. In the light of these two letters this 
picture is modified. It is now evident that Dana read and 
praised Redburn and White Jacket; moreover, he was suffi- 
ciently interested in Melville’s work to have suggested both a 
man-of-war book and a book about a whaling voyage—though 
in each case, to be sure, Melville had anticipated his suggestion. 
The letters indicate, on Melville’s side, a feeling of friendly 
esteem for Dana and of warm admiration for his book. ‘Thus, 
although still no intimate friendship is revealed, it is evident 
that, at this period at least, Melville and Dana regarded each 
other fraternally, as “ sea-brothers.” 

Besides this light on Melville’s literary and personal rela- 
tionship with Dana, the letters furnish valuable comment on 
White Jacket and Moby: Dick. Melville’s slighting incidental 
reference to Redburn as “a little nursery tale” harmonizes 
with his slurs upon it elsewhere as “ beggarly Redburn ” and 
as “ trash ” written “ to buy some tobacco with.” ® In his refer- 
ences to White Jacket, one point is especially interesting.’ 


* Anderson, op. cit., pp. 12-21. 

5 See Hart, op. cit., for a synthesis of the previously available information. The 
present paragraph touches only on those points which modify Hart’s account. 

°Letter to Evert Duyckinck, December 19, 1849, printed in Willard Thorp, 
Herman Melville (New York, 1938), p. 376; Melville’s Manuscript Journal of his 
European tour, Thorp, op. cit., xxix. 

*It is evident from the letter of October 6, 1849, that White Jacket was already 
in proof-sheets for the American edition at that date. The English edition, published 
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Melville assures Dana that the white jacket which gives the 
book its name was “a veritable garment . . . now somewhere 
at the bottom of Charles river.” On the first page of White 
Jacket Melviile declared that he was forced to manufacture 
that outlandish garment because no blue pea-jacket could be 
had from the purser’s steward; but Anderson, whose researches 
in the naval records revealed that actually Melville could have 
drawn a pea-jacket at any time, came to the reasonable conclu- 
sion that the white jacket was in fact purely fictitious, a symbol 
invented to unify an otherwise disjointed narrative.’ Now, how- 
ever, the “remarkable fabric” reasserts its claim to reality, 
and, unless we assume that Melville deliberately lied to Dana, 
its claim must be granted. Perhaps the truth may be that for 
some reason Melville actually owned such a garment, but that, 
for artistic purposes, he exaggerated its role in the story. 

By all means the most interesting passage in the letters is 
Melville’s discussion of the “ whaling voyage.” It is interesting 
in the first place because it furnishes the earliest allusion to 
Moby Dick—though the white whale is not mentioned; and 
beyond that it is interesting for the new light it casts on the 
composition of the book. The revelation that Melville was 
“half way in the work” as early as May 1, 1850, makes it 
certain that he plunged into the composition immediately upon 
his return from England early in February. In the early sum- 
mer, with his wife and year-old son, Melville sought refuge 
from the “ Babylonish brick-kiln ” of the city, in the old Mel- 
ville homestead in the Berkshires. There, during the summer 
months, he pressed forward with the “whaling voyage” so 
vigorously that by August 7 Evert Duyckinck, visiting Mel- 
ville, could report to his brother George, “ Melville has a new 
book mostly done, a romantic, fanciful & literal & most enjoy- 
able presentment of the Whale Fishery—something quite 
new.” ° Manifestly, then, between February and August, 1850, 


in January, 1850, was taken from the proof-sheets of the American edition, which 
was not published until March, 1850. 

* Anderson, op. cit., pp. 417-418. 

® Luther S. Mansfield, “ Glimpses of Herman Melville’s Life in Pittsfield, 1850- 
1851,” American Literature, 9 (1937). 32n. See also Mansfield, Herman Melville: 
Author and New Yorker (unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1936), 
pp. 209, 167, where Mansfield correctly deduces from Duyckinck’s letter that 
Melville must have begun work on Moby Dick soon after his return from England. 
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Melville began and brought nearly to completion his whaling 
book. The usual assumption that he began Moby Dick in the 
late summer of 1850 and completed it at Arrowhead during 
the next nine or ten months is evidently false.’° 

But this fact provokes an interesting question. If the book 
was indeed “ mostly done” by August, 1850, how are we to 
account for the labors upon it during the following winter and 
spring, and even into July, of which Melville wrote in his let- 
ters to Duyckinck and Hawthorne? ** These letters leave no 
doubt that he labored on the book for nearly a year after 
Duyckinck reported it as “ mostly done.” With what, exactly, 
was Melville occupied during those months? The question can- 
not be answered with assurance. Surely, however, he was not 
occupied for the better part of a year merely in completing 
what he had “ mostly ” written in the previous half year. A 
possible answer is that he was occupied not with completing the 
book Duyckinck described but with refashioning that book 
altogether.’* Neither Melville’s own bluff reference to the half- 
finished book, in May, 1850—“. . . blubber is blubber, you 
know; tho’ you may get oil out of it, the poetry runs as hard 
as sap from a frozen maple tree;—& to cook the thing up, 
one must needs throw in a little fancy . . .”—nor Duyck- 
inck’s description of the nearly finished book in August— 
“a romantic, fanciful & literal & most enjoyable presentment 
of the Whale Fishery . . .”—affords any hint of the titanic 
tragic hero, Ahab, or his mad hatred and pursuit of the white 
whale, or of the pervasive allegory. Quite different is the tone 
in which Melville later refers to “ the hell-fire in which the whole 


But Mansfield’s assumption that the book Melville had mostly written by the fall 
of 1850 was Moby Dick as we now have it, is open to some doubt, as my further 
discussion indicates. 

+0? Raymond Weaver, Herman Melville, Mariner and Mystic (New York, 1921), 
pp. 306, 311. John Freeman, Herman Meiville (London, 1926), p. 50. Lewis 
Mumford, Herman Melville (New York, 1929), pp. 146, 154. 

1 Thorp, op. cit., p. 383; Julian Hawthorne, Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife 
(Boston, 1885), I, 402, 403, 399-400. See also a passage in Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book written in mid-July, 1851, “On the hither side of Pittsfield sits Herman 
Melville shaping out the gigantic conception of his ‘White Whale’... .” 

12This suggestion has already been advanced by Leon Howard, “ Melville’s 
Struggle with the Angel,” Modern Language Quarterly, 1 (1940). 200-201. The 
cogency of his suggestion is increased by the new evidence in Melville’s letter to 
Dana. 
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book is broiled ” ** and confesses to Hawthorne, “ I have writ- 
ten a wicked book, and feel spotless as the lamb.” ** Is it not 
possible that the “whaling voyage” book Melville wrote 
between February and August, 1850, was another Redburn or 
White Jacket, with Ishmael as its narrator and protagonist and 
the whale fishery as its real subject, and that what occupied him 
so painfully for nearly a year thereafter was the creation of the 
whole drama and allegory of Ahab and the revision of the earlier 
narrative to incorporate the Ahab theme? The possibility, to 
be sure, means further exploration, which cannot be undertaken 
here; but the hypothesis accounts for various anomalies in 
Moby Dick, as well as for the puzzling fact that Melville worked 
for nearly a year on the book after it was “ mostly done.” 


Northwestern University 


8 Julian Hawthorne, op. cit., 1. 400. 

Thorp, op. cit., p. 394. A change of tone is likewise obvious between his 
statement to Dana in the letter of May 1, when the “ whaling voyage” was half 
written, that he wrote his books “ almost entirely for ‘lucre,—by the job, as a 
woodsawyer saws wood,” and his harassed complaint to Hawthorne a year later 
that, “ What I feel most moved to write, that is banned,—it will not pay. Yet, 
altogether write the other way I cannot. So the product is a final hash, and all 
my books are botches.” Thorp, op. cit., p. 390. 


